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Art. LI.—MOVEMENT OF MIND. 


BY JOHN WHITE. 


A Law of movement is at length beginning to be recog- 
nized as governing the universe of Mind; and the discovery 
is giving an impetus to thought far exceeding that which 
followed the discovery of the law of material gravitation. 
Analogies are seen to exist between the two, thus supply- 


ing the mind with wings, as it were, to soar aloft in the 
bright realms of its new discovery. Transported with de- 
light in the exercise of these newly conferred powers, men 
are ejaculating their joys in a language so novel in the 
ears of their fellow worms who have not yet learned to 
rise above this dull earth, as to cause them to be regarded 
as “visionaries.” at least, if not absolutely insane. 

Regardless, however, of the poor derision of mere worms 
of earth, the winged souls do fly, and exultingly tell us, 
too, not only of their wonderfully increased powers of 
vision, but of the magnificent beauty and harmony of the 
scenes they now enjoy, compared with which their former 
narrow views are rendered trifling and even odious. 
Hence the world is all agog; and, with the strange asser- 
tions of the “ visionaries” on the one hand, and the con- 
temptuous denials of sturdy skeptics on the other, the com- 
motion is becoming so great as to furnish a very palpable 
illustration of the scriptural narrative of the “Tower of 
Babel.” 

By the way, this very narrative of the “Tower of Ba- 
bel” is beginning to exhibit evidence of an Omniscient 
Authorship, favorable in all respects to the pretensions of 
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the “ visionaries,” who declare, that, in their upward flights. 
they discover a spiritual signification in the whole of it. 
They insist, as did the early apostles, that it is “an alle- 
gory”; that the mere “letter” of it kills, but that “the 
spirit gives life” and significance to it all. They tell us, 
for instance, that “the plain of Shinar” signifies the whole 
area of Christendom ; that the “city,” with “a tower whose 
top was to reach into heaven,” represent the political and 
religious doctrines which constitute what is termed, in the 
aggregate, “Civilization.” These doctrines, various and 
discordant as they are, nevertheless, it is known, speak 
but one language—the language of “Individualism,” or 
selfishness,—that is, they are all based upon, and center in 
the one principle of individual interest separate from the 
good of all. This one language, now spoken by all the 
political institutions of the “civilized” world, and sanc- 
tioned by all their church establishments, is that “ city and 
tower with its top in heaven,” as the builders or supporters 
of it vainly imagine ; and, true to their purpose, they re- 
ject every idea of a unity of interests. All attempts to 
teach the doctrines of a social system, in which the inter- 
est of the individual is rendered harmonious with the wel- 
fare of all, is branded as “ infidel” or infernal in its origin, 
and altogether “impracticable.” They will have none ot 
it. They go on to build, hoping their tower shall reach 
into heaven—or, that their individualism shall yet result 
in the establishment of true order. But their tongues are 
confounded, and all their efforts are continually more and 
more resulting in disorder—individual strifes, corporate 
antagonisms, and national wars. Thus is that short and 
simple narrative the medium of a voice from God—to 
those who have “ears to hear.” 

This voice is now heard—by whom? Is it by those who 
deem themselves “wise and prudent”? Not so—but b) 
babes—mere infants, it may be, in literature, and certainly 
such in the innocence of their motives and designs—those 
who are willing, nay ardently anxious that all their fellow 
men should enjoy the gifts of our heavenly Father equally 
with themselves. These hear and know the voice of the 
Shepherd. But those, “the wise and prudent,” reply, “ Out 
upon you! it is but a fable, and unworthy the dignity of 
the Divine Majesty!” So have they said for nearly twenty 
centuries pest, relative to the incarnation of Divinity. Let 
us leave them with their doubts, and pursue our course. 
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Since the discovery of the law which regulates the move- 
ments of our planetary system, men of science have been 
searching for a great central sun, around which all other 
systems gravitate ; and it is said that such a common cen- 
ter has been discovered. But, supposing that it has not 
been actually seen by the outward organs of vision, this 
would not detract from a knowledge of its existence; nor 
would such a view of it aid us in the least in learning the 
qualities of its component parts. From what is already 
known concerning the movements of our own system, and 
its elementary laws, we may correctly infer a knowledge 
of other systems and their elementary laws, even to the 
highest. A familiar proof of this process of knowledge is 
given in the recent announcement of Le Verrier concern- 
ing the existence and exact location of a planet in our 
system which had not yet been seen. Thus it is evident, 
that we may have accurate knowledge of a great central 
sun, Without having had ocular demonstration of it. So, 
also, having ascertained the law of motion in one sphere 
of movement, we know, by analogy, and not by ocular 
view, the general laws of motion in all the spheres. 

This process of analogical reasoning obtains in all the 
sciences. It is by analogies that all classification is made 
in the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms of 
Nature. These analogies exist, because of a principle of 
Unity in Nature, extending from the highest to the lowest, 
and connecting all the manifold varieties of objects into 
one grand harmonious whole. These analogies are be- 
coming more and more apparent to men of research. But 
they do not stop with the material creation. They extend 
to the vast and as yet unexplored spheres of the Universe 
of Mind. 

Corresponding to the great center of all material move- 
ment, to which the scientific minds of this age are now 
directed in search of extended views of the works of 
Creation, we find a Great Menrau Center, towards which, 
in the magnificent grandeur of celestial harmony, is gravi- 
tating the mighty spheres of Mind. This Great Center, 
like its material symbol, has hitherto appeared, from its 
immense distance, and our limited knowledge, but asa 
very small star. It has, at times, indeed, been observed 
to possess a peculiar brilliancy, and has given rise to a 
great variety of annotations from its many observers, with 
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and without the aid of telescopes. But at length it \, 
made manifest to human reason, that this same star is the 
Great Central Sun of the Spiritual Universe. It is the 
Srar oF Beruienem ! 

As a knowledge of the great center of motion is indis- 
pensable to a correct understanding of the facts of astro- 
nomical science, so is a recognition of the Sprrrruat Cenrep 
equally indispensable to a right apprehension of all psy- 
chological facts—and not only these, but all other facts 
that come within the range of human observation. For, 
let it be constantly borne in mind, that Creation is a unit. 
connected in all its parts, from the Highest to the lowest: 
and, consequently, were we to stop short of the Highest. 
or Great First Cause, the chain of connection which links 
Cause with Effect, would be broken in our minds, and we 
should, of necessity, err in our conclusions. If we were. 
for instance, to place the sun of our planetary system as 
the center of the Universe, how vague would be our con- 
jectures concerning the movements of those countless orbs 
with which this system is surrounded? All would be chaos. 
But with the knowledge of a sidereal sun as the center o! 
many solar systems, order arises in our conceptions of their 
movements; and we are thus enabled, by the admission o/ 
still other sidereal suns, to extend our ideas of order indeti- 
nitely in this sphere of knowledge. Precisely analogous 
is the condition of the human mind in regard to spiritual 
knowledge, when with or without a recognition of the Sun 
of Righteousness, as the center of all spiritual existences 

This truth is manifest from history. The various theo- 
logical systems that have been constructed by man during 
the different stages of his moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, afford the highest proofs ; and these again are corrobo- 
rated and illustrated by the condition of the physical sciences 
during these several stages. Let us not avoid the retro- 
spect, because of the humiliation it may produce ; for w 
must necessarily pass this valley before we can arrive « 
the proper eminence from which is to be gained a 1 
view of our subject. 

It is not long since we find the dignitaries of the church 
gravely deliberating, in solemn council, upon the exact 
measure of punishment due to one who had had the au: 
dacity to declare his conviction that the earth was roun( 
as an apple, revolved upon its own axis, and pursued an 
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orbit around the sun. The atrocity of such a declaration 
was found to consist in a denial of the faith of the church, 
and a direct contradiction of the Word of God as recorded 
in the twelfth and thirteenth verses of the tenth chapter of 
the book of Joshua. Now it is evident that we have de- 
scended to a very low position. It is certain that it is 
quite an unfavorable one for obtaining correct views of 
any description of sun, either mental or material. Let us 
not tarry here, but pass steadily on, lest we, like the here- 
tic Galileo, be compelled to renounce our convictions of 
the truth; for in all this dark valley men are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. The inhabitants are idolaters, and 
worship images—not of men, or of beasts, but the mere 
letter-images of a book. It is known as the “ Valley of 
the Shades of Death.” (Ps. xxiii, 4.) Humanity has 
long dwelt in this valley, but is now preparing for an exo- 
dus to a more elevated region. Meantime pass we on to 
yonder eminence, a point more favorable to the contem- 
plation of our theme. 

Here let us first examine the causes that have detained 
the people so long in the gloomy valley we have just left. 
The book they so blindly worship would seem to be the 
cause of their stupidity; but this is not the case; the true 
cause is found in their ignorance of the real character of 
the book, and in their unwillingness to learn it. The sub- 
jects treated of in that book are of the highest order of in- 
telligence, and relate primarily to the inner or spiritual 
existence of man,—a subject to which they give but very 
little attention, being for the most part intent on the things 
of outward life. Hence their stupidity and gross igno- 
rance. In all their theological systems, they have assumed 
a false center, or rather have failed to discover any center 
at all, vainly supposing the position that each occupies to 
be the most important point in the vast universe of God. 
Thus believing, they were unwilling to quit their dark 
abode. As young children, ignorant of the condition of 
the world beyond their own immediate neighborhood, they 
cling to the spot which gave them birth. To them the 
earth is the all of creation; and if ever they elevate their 
thoughts to the upper regions of the atmosphere, they, in 
their simplicity, suppose the sun, moon and stars to be 
mere ornaments, or at best, but useful lights, to the great 
and boundless world in which they dwell. This is to them 
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wisdom; for in the book they worship, which they receive 
as the Genesis of God, they find the account of the crea- 
tion of the sun, moon and stars, disposed of in a very sum- 
mary manner; and, concerning the latter, it is merely said, 
“ He made the stars also,’—thereby plainly intimating, as 
they conclude, that the earth is the main place, after all. 
But their exodus from this dark valley is now rendered 
certain, by the discovery of the Great Central Sun of the 
Spiritual Universe—that it is that “True Light, which, 
coming into the world, lighteth every man;” (the true 
reading of the passage in John i. 9;) and “whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” (Micah, v. 
2.) Hence, all those creeds and systems of faith formed 
by man in his ignorance of this primary truth, and which 
have operated as a check upon the advancement of the 
race, and rendered their votaries the persecutors instead 
of the benefactors of their brethren, are now viewed in 
their native imperfection and deformity, and can no longer 
retard the onward Movement of Mind. The brand of 
heresy, which once placed its victim beyond the pale of 
the law’s protection and even the sympathy of friends, has 
lost nearly allits terrors. And were all the master system- 
builders of this great Babel of Christendom now to meet 
in a World’s Convention, they could not, for their very 
lives, unite on acreed of pure “orthodoxy ”—nay, it is 
doubtful whether they could even muster moral courage 
sufficient to declare to the world that the buying and sel- 
ling their own flesh and blood as chattel property is offen- 
sive in the sight of heaven! So utterly confused are their 
moral tongues, that their dispersion abroad is certain. 
And now shall not all true men and angels rejoice with 
exceeding great joy at such a glorious consummation? 
Shall not even the “visionaries,” who have patiently borne 
the suspicions, and taunts, and jeers, and contumelious 
bearing of their proud and unbelieving brethren, lift up 
their down-bowed souls in gratitude, now that they behold 
the near approach of the Great Deliverer of the race? 
Assuredly their joy will be as great as have been their 
labors for the freedom, advancement, and true elevation of 
their fellow-beings. Let us here transcribe the description 
of a vision of the first of “visionaries,” who, nearly twenty 
centuries ago, saw the things which we now behold: 
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“And after these things I saw another angel come down from 
heaven, having great power; and the earth was lightened with his 
glory. 

“And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the 
great is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird. 

“For all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her for- 
nication, and the kings of the earth have committed fornication 
with her, and the merchants of the earth are waxed rich through 
the abundance of her delicacies. 

“And I heard another voice from heaven, saying, Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues. 

“For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remem- 
bered her iniquities.”’ 


Here let it be noted, that this terrible calamity has be- 
fallen Babylon, or Christendom, not in consequence of any 
divine wrath, or vengeance, or any such thing. Such 
ideas are peculiar only to those idolaters who worship the 
mere letter of the Book. But, as is written plainly enough 
for all to perceive, “It came to pass as they journeyed 
rroM THE East.” (See Genesis, xi. 2.) This course of pro- 
ceeding being in direct opposition to the great law of 
Movement, it could not but result in disaster. Men of 
Science understand very well, that the law of planetary 
movement is from West to East; and men of Religion 
might have known that the East is the Source of Light. 
But here again it is made manifest, that “ the letter killeth,” 
and that those who blindly bow down to the mere dicta of 
a book, of a man, or of even an angel of heaven, violate 
a law of their being, lose sight of all the beautiful analo- 
gies in Nature, renounce Reason, that most precious gift 
of God, and thus close their understandings against the 
admission of light from Heaven, and rush insanely to the 
awful condition symbolized in the vision of the prophet. 

And now begins to beam forth in light inexpressible, the 
cause of that rapturous joy which animates the hosts of 
heaven in their loud hallelujahs, ascribing “Salvation, and 
glory, and honor, and power, unto the Lord our God,” for 
these “true and righteous judgments.” And, oh! shall not 
the suffering sons of men on earth, send up a seven-fold 
shout of praise, responsive to the angelic anthem, at their 
redemption from that worse than Egyptian bondage to 
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which they have so long been subject? Yea, doubtless. 
there shall be praise, when it is known that the present 
disordered state of Christendom is not the dark destiny of 
our race ;—when the truth is fully recognized that the order 
of Heaven is to be established on earth, and that all vio- 
lations of this order must necessarily result in just such 
woes as the world is now suffering. When this is seen. 
who will refuse to join the glad hallelujah, as they behold 
“her smoke rise up forever and ever”? In other words, 
who can fail to rejoice in the fact, that there exists an 
Order Immutable ?—that “ the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth”? 


Can it be necessary in this place to institute the inquiry 
as to what would be the result in case of any uncertainty, 
or liability of change, in the execution of the laws of Na- 
ture? It cannot be. We have but to cast a glance in 
that direction, and a howling chaos so fearfully dismal 
presents itself, as to cause the mind to shrink back in the 
utmost horror. Nay, our very instincts, in the absence of 
reason, impel us to seek for Order, as our only safety— 
even though it be the order of despotism, or of hell, which 
is but the perversion of true Order. 

Thus, then, we clearly perceive that there is Order in 
creation. And this is an important point gained. We 
observe, also, that Order is of two kinds, simultaneous and 
successive, (which correspond to the two kinds of motion, 
the rotary and the orbicular,) comprehending the entire 
philosophy of Movement—from the unfolding of the germ 
of a plant, to the vast revolutions of the stellar systems. 
With this recognition of Order pervading all things of 
creation, comes quietude of mind, and the alleviation of 
all those natural fears, which are the necessary and useful 
fruits of a partial experience ; the mind acquires a patient 
confidence, and is prepared for higher degrees of activity, 
and consequent delights. Knowing these things, we are 
no longer terrified at the idea of revolution, and we gladly 
part with all regrets at the instability of things as we al 
first found them; for we now perceive that all things are 
in constant revolution. A new Center, towards which all 
things are seen to culminate, fixes the attention, and the 
soul becomes calm, serene and steady, as it finds itself 
moving in harmony with the now united spheres of the 
Great Eternal! 
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This is that state of rest for which all souls are con- 
stantly yearning. It is the true Sabbath of the soul, of 
which the seventh day of the week is the outward symbol. 
It is not a state of indolence, but of the highest activity, 
and can be no more enjoyed by the indolent, than can the 
seventh day of the week. Rest in activity !—apparently 
a paradox, but not so; for we have an illustration at hand. 
The magnetic needle is at rest when all its energy is drawn 
out towards the true pole; it is disturbed only by the too 
near approach of local attractions. This serves not only 
to illustrate the soul’s rest, but also the causes of that dis- 
quietude which necessarily precedes it. Local attractions 
—what are they? Why, surely, all things of a mere tem- 
porary nature, such as wealth, influence, power, fame, and 
the pleasures of sense. But are all these to be utterly dis- 
regarded? -Not at all; for they are all pervaded by the great 
unitary attractive power; they have only to be kept at 
their proper distances; and this can be effected in no other 
way, than by a rational acknowledgment of the Great 
Center of Universal Attraction—the Omnipresent One. 

It is a most consoling and soul-refreshing impression, to 
be able to refer to its proper cause all that disquietude and 
unrest, amounting to almost universal discontent, which at 
the present time disturbs the social and political condition 
of the world; and, looking beyond the present turmoil, to 
hehold the glorious peace that is to succeed this general 
agitation. And to what other cause shall it be referred, 
than to the soul’s yearning for rest? Men seek wealth 
very seldom for its own sake, but for the rest they imagine 
it will enable them to attain ; so of influence, power, fame, 
and sensuous pleasures; all are eagerly sought for the sup- 
posed satisfaction they shall yield—for rest to their ardent 
and impetuous desires. It is these objects, which we have 
represented as “local attractions,” that so disturb the equil- 
librium of the soul, and cause all the disorders and confu- 
sion of this great Babel of Christendom. These local 
objects, we know, possess no attractive power of them- 
selves, but are merely permeable forms through which the 
great life-current passes to the sense, and thence to the 
soul; and hence it is, that the attainment of these objects 
fails to satisfy, or give us rest, until we have learned truly 
to acknowledge the Source of Attractive Power. Know- 
ing these things, we shall not be “troubled” at the appear- 
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ance of those preludes to that “consummation of the age,” 
prefigured by the destruction of the Temple, as written in 
Matthew xxiv, and other parts of the prophetic Word. 

It may now be perceived that we have a foundation 
broad as the Universe, whereon to rest our Faith in God. 
in the plenary inspiration of His Word, and in the Pro- 
gress of Man to higher and still higher degrees of advance- 
ment in this present life ;—a Faith which neither repudi- 
ates nor subordinates Reason, but which is Reason itself ;— 
a Faith which is not separate from Science, but which per- 
vades and shines through all the Sciences ;—a Faith which 
passes not by the Present, and seeks some vague, indefinite 
good in the Future, but which knows that, as is our Pres- 
ent, so shall be our Future, or, that “as we sow, so shall 
we also reap ;—a Faith which removes all obstacles from 
the Progress of our race to its high destiny, and inspires its 
recipients with a devotional energy that can not be turned 
aside, or in any way successfully resisted. It is, in short, 
the Spirit of God, now again making Himself manifest on 
earth, in the resurrection of the crucified Worp! 

As the precursor to a full manifestation of this Spirit, the 
moral wilderness of the earth is even now resounding with 
the John-the-Baptist cry of Rerorm! Everywhere do we 
behold the “ axe laid to the root of the tree” of evil. Bands 
of Reformers are continually arising and attacking suc- 
cessively every inhuman institution that is found to mili- 
tate against this Spirit of Love and “good will to man.” 
All things, everywhere, high and low, small and great, 
unite in giving testimony to the great truth, which has 
long been entombed in the heart of Humanity, that He 
who is “the Resurrection and the Life,” is again to appear 
—not personally—but in Spirit, “with power and great 
glory.” 

Seeing that this exalted faith in God and consequent 
hope in man are the fruits of a right reading of the Word, 
Reformers will be careful not to set it aside, but will cher- 
ish it more and more, as its genuine Spirit is manifested to 
them—as one and another of its ‘seven seals” are succes- 
sively opened. The refulgent glory of its spiritual signifi- 
eance has been obscured by the “clouds” of the literal 
sense, as the brightness of the sun is sometimes hidden be- 
hind the “clouds of heaven.” But the time has come when 
we are to behold the opening of its seals; when those 
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“clouds” are to be made luminous with the resplendent 
light of the spiritual Sun, and all the earth shall behold 
“the brightness of His rising.” 

This, it is firmly believed, is a true interpretation of the 
causes of the present agitated state of the world; and so 
believing, no fears need be entertained as to the result. 
The earth is not to be consumed by fire, as some “ foolish 
virgins” have supposed; but the “elements” of the social 
world shall doubtless be made to “melt” with the “ fervid 
heat” of brotherly love, and all things that now exist 
therein shall be submitted to the process of its refining fire. 
In this sense the world, without doubt, is to be burnt up; 
therefore it will be well for all interested to prepare for 
the conflagration. 


And now, in conclusion, let us review the ground of our 
argument. We find ourselves in that period, position, or 
state, wherein little is known, something is hoped, and 
much is feared, concerning the Future. Darkness seems 
to have covered the earth, and gross darkness the people. 


Systems of philosophy and religion are abundant as black- 
berries in June, each one calling to the other, “ Lo, here! 
lo, there!” Discordant in everything, united in nothing, 
the world seems plunged in the rankest confusion, reli- 
giously, politically, and socially; at least, such is the ex- 
ternal appearance. In the midst of this general confusion, 
so shocking to the very instincts of humanity, some are 
found looking for the total destruction of the eartli, to- 
gether with a large majority of its inhabitants, they being 
proper objects of the Divine vengeance! ‘This monstrous 
belief is in strict accordance with the prevailing theology 
of the time ; that is to say, the prevailing systems of the- 
ology are all based upon the mere literal sense of the 
Scriptures, and this sense conveys such an idea. Being 
thus so wholly ignorant of the Divine character, as to at- 
tribute to Him the very opposite of his real qualities, the 
church has become extinct, except in name; and, conse- 
quently, the whole of society has fallen into a state of 
confusion. So gross is the darkness, that the idea prevails 
among the people, that War, Pestilence and Famine are 
among the ministering spirits at the Court of the Most 
High, and are consequently received as His ambassadors 
on earth. Thus perishes all ideas of Truth and Justice in 
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the administration of social government, and Might usurps 
the throne of Right. From this state there is no redemp- 
tion, but in the discovery of the true character of God, and 
the adoption of His Order. 

This true Order exists in all the works of God, in what 
is commonly called Nature. The same Order is also tran- 
scribed in His written Word, and hence there exists, of ne- 
cessity, an exact correspondence, or analogy, between 
them. This Order cannot be seen, either in the Word or 
in Nature, without illumination from their Author; but 
this illumination is extended to all who are willing to re- 
ceive it; as it is written, “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” (John, vii. 17.) The will of 
God is, that men should love their neighbor as themselves; 
and, therefore, it is concluded, that whoever cultivates 
good will to his fellow man, receives the true Light. To 
such, all Nature becomes resplendent with Truth and 
Beauty, of which the written Word is but the transcript: 
and to behold the two, each reflecting the light of the 
other, is the highest transport of the soul. It is the most 


elevated state of mental vision, and, therefore, the perfec- 
tion of “ Clairvoyance,” orclear-seeing. This “visionary” 
state is vouchsafed to those of our age, who are thus spo- 
ken of by the ancient “visionary” Isaiah: “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall have renewed strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” 





VULCAN AND MINERVA, 


Art. LIl.—VULCAN AND MINERVA, OR 
FIRE AND WISDOM. 


Fire fall’n from the gods’ altars! It lightens 
Not the calm element of the empyrean, brightens 
Not the atmosphere 

Of pallid clouds, which sleep 
Upon the pillars of the sustaining air. 
Nor particle is stirred, nor atom from the steep 
Of worlds is slid. It cleaves the deep 

Of space as though it were not; 

Comes to all, but it is sought not; 


Its own Prometheus, it is brought not :— 
Fire is gross, and matter rare, 
Where it would its way prepare. 


Fire fall’n from the gods’ altars! Whiat’s fire? 
The element of worlds and spirits. Sire 
And transmuter of all form 
And substance. The air that feeds 
All souls, and gives them to be warm 
With Inspiration, that the seeds 
Of immortality may spring, 
And sow more fire-germs. Deep nor height holds back 
Its secrets from its track: 
All things it searches back 
mn iS ee : ner 
lo their primordial essence, and divides 
*T wixt atoms’ atoms, as though gates did swing 
Wide to its flowing tides. 


Fire fall’n from the gods’ altars!’ What’s fire ! 
Dull is the earth-born flame, 
And ether, with its lightning-presence, tame: 
’*Tis not the empyrean, when it doth aspire 
With its electric currents, in their flow 
Of upward gravitation. Nature’s Quick-fire 
Knows not high nor low. 








OR, FIRE AND WISDOM. 





























*Tis in them all, and all in all 
To them. Life-radiating, it doth grow 
In all of growth—all spirit guides, 
And with its tides 
All beings rise and fall. 
*Tis light of life, and life of light— 
For light and life are one. *Tis might of might :— 
It swathes the everlasting stars 
With their march-impulse, like princes to high wars 
Borne on jeweled thrones, by golden cars. 


Fire and Wisdom! The spirituous Heat that warms 
The veins of all the universe, 
And the eternal Nurse 

And Guardian of the latent flame. 
Tuis fills all spiritual forms 

With a divine, self-conscious aim: 
THatT animates earth-clods, 
And shapes them like the gods. 


Fir is the first propulsion, rajls the stream 
Of motion, as of old, from star-beam 
To the lumbering world. Wispom is the sense 
Of motion; gives each particle in all 
The endless line an aim, and a prepense 

Direction. ”Tis the transparent sphere, 

And crystalline air, 
Wherein th’ eternal Powers their counsels take. 
’*Tis the answering call, 

Which Truth and Harmony, the primeval 
Sons of God, do to each other make. 
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Arr. LIIL.— THE TIDES OF THE OCEAN. 
BY E. J. W. 


We will enter upon the subject presented for considera- 
tion, by premising that a theory in natural Science is radi- 
cally defective, if not supported by the phenomena it 
purposes to explain. That position conceded, the writer 
expects from the discussion to prove the theory untenable, 
which refers the flowing of Tides to an influence the sun 
and moon are supposed to exercise over ocean water by 
means of attraction. That disposed of, he will endeavor 
to establish that the ocean contains within itself a princi- 
ple of motion, or, in language more appropriate, a princi- 
ple of circulation. Lastly, will proceed to an examination 
of facts, with the view of detecting the principle. 

Did the inquiry as to the cause of Tides involve none 
other in Natural Philosophy, and were it confined exclu- 
sively to ascertaining with precision their state at a given 
time, in a particular part of the earth—defective as the 
theory is for that purpose, and however important such an 
object may be esteemed, it is still of trivial moment, com- 
pared with the vast benefits resulting to Science generally, 
from a correct knowledge of the laws which govern 
ocean circulation. The intimate connection and mu- 
tual dependence which manifestly exist among the several 
constituents of the earth, land, water, and their atmos- 
phere; and, moreover, the reliance of man, for whom all 
were created for momentary existence, on the harmonious 
action of the several elements ; declare emphatically, that 
disclosures of the laws by which either are governed, must 
necessarily enlarge our knowledge of the residue. And, 
inasmuch as atmosphere is dependent on water for its oxy- 
gen—a chief material in its composition—and the land 
looking up to the atmosphere for the requisite supply in- 
dispensable for the due performance of its assigned func- 
tions, water seems clearly designated as the base on 
which the whole superstructure of Natural Science is 
reared, and ought, therefore, to be the first consulted in 
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pursuit of a correct knowledge of the several elements, 
Yet, strange to say, whilst both the others have been, to 
the scientific, objects of laborious research, the properties 
of water, on which they are immediately dependent for 
their action, have been comparatively neglected ; and thus 
the mind of man left fettered by a theory having little to 
recommend it, save the source from whence it emanated, 
Could its author, Sir Isaac Newton, have witnessed the re- 
duction of water to its elements, and seen the force em- 
ployed to re-unite them, it would not have escaped his 
sagacious mind, that oxygen and hydrogen were not to be 
held in a combination they so forcibly resisted, but by a 
force equally efficient with that by which they were com- 
bined. 

In discussing the first branch of the subject, the validity 
of the objections urged against the theory we are consid- 
ering, will be made to rest on the axiom, that the heavenly 
bodies, not being endowed with volition, must, in the per- 
formance of their several functions, apply whatever intlu- 
ence they severally possess, not arbitrarily, but in exact obe- 
dience to the laws by which they are governed; and hence 
it follows, that the force the sq and moon bring to bear, 
productive of tides, should be equal at approximate places. 

Before proceeding with an arrangement of facts bearing 
on the axiom, it will be well to free it from the incum- 
brance of an error that could have obtained only from in- 
advertence. 

In a scientific work of note, when speaking of tides, the 
author remarks: 


* The tides are greater than common about thirty-six hours afier 
the new and full moon: these are called spring tides. And th 
tides are lower than common about thirty-six hours after first and 
last quarters: these are called neap tides. In the former case, the 
sun and moon conspire to raise the tides in the same place; but in 
the latter, the sun raises the water, where the moon depresses it. 
When the moon is in perigee, or nearest approach to the earth, the 
tides rise higher than they do, under the same circumstances, at 
other times; and are lowest when she is in her apogee, or farthest 
distance from the earth. The spring tides are greatest about the 
time of the equinoxes, in March and September, and the neap tides 
are less. All these things would obtain exactly, were the whole 
surface of the earth covered with sea; but the interruptions caused 
by continents, islands, and shoals, entirely alter the state of tides 
at many places.” 
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A sufficient refutation of the error in the author’s con- 
clusions, is found in the well-established fact, that tides do 
not occur only in juxtaposition with continents, islands, 
and shoals, the supposed interruptions. And as they do 
not occur elsewhere, it is quite reasonable to draw an op- 
posite conclusion from the same fact, and say that “if the 
whole surface of the earth were covered with sea,” there 
would be no tides to alter. However, the author’s opinion 
would, at first view, and no longer, bear the semblance of 
plausibility, for another .eason. Let us suppose for a mo- 
ment, as he does, (if correctly understood,) that the alleged 
attraction of the sun and moon act partially, and the 
floods elsewhere receive their impulse from thence. In 
that case, from the unerring laws which govern the motion 
of water, there could be but one flood in a channel or 
river at the same time, and that extending no farther from 
its entrance than*would suffice to spread its volume over 
a more extended surface, and, losing its elevation as it 
spread, would find a level; consequently, there would be 
no ebb; but such cannot be the theory. The supposition 
must be as the fact is, that every tide wave, in the pro- 
gress of its elevation, is under the unremitted influence of 
the power by which it is moved; if it were not, a with- 
drawal of the force by which the wave is supported, must 
be followed by an instantaneous ditiluence of the column. 

The error adverted to, having an important bearing on 
the entire subject we are examining, we will pursue, it 
further. 

In long rivers, and in the several channels surrounding 
Great Britain, we find alternate tides flowing and ebbing 
at a great number of places at the same instant, producing 
a surface of water similar to that of the ocean under the 
action of a dead swell, with this difference; the tide wave 
has a broader base than the dead swell, and may be thus 
represented by diagram : 


B D F 


The alternate letters designate the top and bottom of the 
swell; A being the entrance of the channel or river; B, 
VOL. 1. — 22 
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the height of tide; C, low water; and the water moving 
in flood up the river, from B to C, and in ebb down the 
river, from D to C; and so with the other elevations. 

Now it is respectfully asked, how the swell at D and F 
can happen in any other way, than from the presence of 
the principal operating Tides. It surely will not be con- 
tended, that a pressure at b elevates the water at D; the 
depression at C intervening, with the water from D to (€ 
being in the ebb returning to the ocean, and that from B to 
C pursuing an opposite direction, being in the flood ;—from 
which facts it is very apparent, that B can exercise no 
more influence over D, than D does over B. Therefore, 
each tide wave stands distinct, and unconnected with any 
other. That established, it follows incontrovertibly, 
that the mysterious principle we are seeking, whatever it 
may be, is present whenever and wherever tides are found; 
and the idea that islands, continents, and shoals, alter their 
state by interruptions, is wholly fallacious. We will now 
resort to facts bearing on the axiom, and endeavor to show 
that the force which it is supposed the sun and moon sev- 
erally bring to bear productive of Tides, is not, as from ne- 
cessity it should be, equal at places so nearly contiguous, 
that they may be severally said to have, at all times, the 
same relative position to those bodies. And for conve- 
nient reference to facts, there will be found annexed a 
table marked A, which exhibits the vertical rise of tide on 
the full and change of the moon, at 104 ports and harbors 
in Great Britain and Ireland, including therein every place 
on the several coasts that were laid down in the authority 
searched, from whence the comparative force exerted by 
the tide principle, at approximate points, may be mathe- 
matically determined. 


In England, the extremes are found, at St. 
Alban’s Head, - : - - - 4 feet 
At Formby Point, - - - - - 26 “ inch 
And the mean of rise given from 64 pla- 
cesis - - - - - - san". 3 
In Scotland, the extremes are, at Cantine 
Mall, - - - - - ae 
At Leith Pier, - - - - - 15 
Mean of rise from 7 places give - - 10 
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And the maximum power exerted anywhere on the coast 
of Scotland, is barely equal to the mean of England. Yet 
at St. Alban’s Head, in England, we have less evidence of 
their strength than in any part of Scotland. 


In Ireland, the extremes are found, at Ark- 

lon, a rise of - - - - 2 feet 
At Limerick, - - - m - ‘“< 
Mean of rise given by 25 places, is - 
In Wales, the extremes are, at Aberystwick 

and Barmouth, each - - - - 
At Cauldy Island, - - - - 
Mean of rise had from 9 places, is_ - - 


From whence it is demonstrated, that the disparity of 
force exerted by the power over Tides, within the narrow 
limits of England, is as 4 to 26, or 63 times greater at 
one place than another. If the sun and moon were, by 
their attractive influence, the source of power, and lay 


five-sixths their distance nearer to Formby Point than to 
St. Alban’s Head, it ought only to cause the same differ- 
ence in the tides of the two places. 

Within the limits of Ireland, there is still a greater dis- 
crepancy, being as 2 is to 16, or 8 to 1. In Scotland, the 
disparity is as 5 to 15,or3 to 1. In Wales, the inequality 
is as 13 to 34, or 24 tol. It will also be perceived, that 
the greatest power, both severally and in the aggregate, 
is manifest in Wales, the minimum being 13 feet, with a 
mean of 23 feet 1 inch. And the least, both singly and in 
the aggregate, is in Ireland, separated from Wales by a 
channel of some 60 or 80 miles wide, the least rise being 
2 feet, mean rise 9 feet. England ranks in the comparison 
next to Wales, her mean rise being 15 feet l inch. Scot- 
land, united to England, has only a mean rise of 10 feet 
7 inches. In the island of Great Britain, the mean of rise 
is 16 feet 3 inches. In the island of Ireland, the mean of 
power gives a rise of 9 feet, or a little more than a moiety 
of that exerted over the water on the coast of Great 
Britain. 

The comparison, being extended still further, shows, 
that at Beechy Head the tide on full and change of the 
moon rises 24 feet, and at a distance of 30 miles east, (see 
Norne’s chart for the fact, published in 1839,) in the open 
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channel—mark the position—the spring tide rises but 4 
feet, and the neap but 2 feet 6 inches. At Swansea, the 
rise is 22 feet; and at Wicklow, across the channel, some 
sixty miles westerly, the rise is but 6 feet. At Beauman’s. 
the rise is 24 feet; at Dublin, sixty miles westerly, the 
rise is 10 feet. At Formby Point, the rise is 26 feet; at 
Belfast, 120 miles westerly, it is but 8 feet. 

Facts may be multiplied, and comparisons extended, 
without essentially varying the result. And when we 
take into consideration the narrow limits embraced by our 
examination, and contrast their dimensions separately, or 
even collectively, with the immensity of space by which 
they are separated from the sun and moon—the sources of 
power alleged to be productive of Tides—we may, with 
great propriety, contend that they do, at the same identi- 
cal moment, have the same relative position to every part 
of the several divisions examined, and, consequently, their 
attractive force on the waters of the several coasts ought 
everywhere to be equal. The fact, being found otherwise, 
demonstrates, as far as our investigations have progressed. 
“that the theory of Tides is not supported by the phenom- 
ena it purports to explain.” 

To avoid prolixity, we would here rest this branch of the 
subject, were it not desirable, in discussing its second di- 
vision, that all the prominent facts adverse to the theory 
we are traversing, should be summoned to bear testimony 
against that which will be proposed. With that view, we 
will extend research across the Atlantic, and, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating inquiry, a table is submitted, marked 
B, exhibiting the vertical rise of tide on the full and change. 
at nineteen ports and harbors in the United States of North 
America, lying between Portland, in the State of Maine, lat- 
itude north 43 degrees 35 minutes, longitude west 70 degrees 
11 minutes, and St. Augustine, in Florida, north latitude 
29 degrees 52 minutes, west longitude 81 degrees 35 min- 
utes, compiled from a tide-table recently prepared at the 
instance of Her Britannic Majesty’s government, being 
results from actual observation. 

Following the range of coast, which bears generally 
northeast and southwest, the distance between the extremes 
named may be computed at fourteen hundred miles. Yet 
in that wide range we do not perceive the same disparity 
in the influence attributed to the sun and moon, in the ex- 
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ercise of an attractive power, as has been made manifest 
on the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, within the com- 

ass of our sight. The extremes of tide being, at Boston, 
arise of 14 feet 8 inches, and at Nantucket, situate in the 
open sea, 2 feet B6inches. While at Beechy Head we have 
arise of 24 feet, and 30 miles east, in the open channel, 
a rise of 4 feet spring, and 2 feet 6 inches neap tide. And 
at Cauldy, in Wales, a rise of 34 feet; at Arklow, 2 feet. 

Following the coast of the United States from northeast 
to southwest, it will be seen from the table, that at Port- 
land, in Maine, the vertical rise on full and change is 12 
feet. 


At Boston, lying 84 miles south, and 54 miles west of Portland, there is 14 ft. 8 in. 
Nantucket, “o 3% *# be og « * Boston, “ Qg9*+6« 
Sandy Hook, “ 55 * “ “938 4 Nantucket, “ 
Cape Hatteras, “ 313 “ “ “8B 4 Sandy Hook, 
Savannah, “190 7 “ome « *‘ Cape Hatteras, “ 
St. Augustine, “ 132 * of “o 4 4 * Savannah, “ 


2. 


5 + 


Qa mwah 


-- 


“ 


And between Sandy Hook and St. Augustine, being 
apart one thousand miles, the variation in the tide, at the 
two places, on full and change, is only 6 inches; whilst 
between Boston and Nantucket, lying in the same range, 
and only some 70 or 80 miles apart, the difference in tide 
is 12 feet 2 inches. 

[t is worthy of remark, that the several places between 
which the preceding comparisons are made, lie either on 
the margin of the open ocean, or contiguous; therefore, 
the Tides cannot be affected by any other than the cause 
by which they are legitimately produced. And it is made 
abundantly manifest, that the position of the sun and 
moon to the respective places, can have no effect; for, as 
We pass on a northeast and southwest direction, from one 
to the other extreme of the American coast, their influence 
over the Tides is alternately greater and less. Nor do 
we find, as the earth and moon, at different periods 
of the year, advance towards the sun, or recede from it, 
any discoverable variation in their attractive qualities. 
Therefore, the position of the sun to the moon and earth 
can have no influence over the phenomenon. 

Passing northeastwardly from Portland, we get rapidly 
into water more forcibly operated on by the hidden cause 
of Tides, until we reach the Bay of Fundy—there the 

rinciple suddenly acquires full strength. The tide in the 

y being so strongly marked, deserves examination. 
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At Mount Desert, the entrance of the Bay, the tide ee on full and change, 13 ft. 4 in 
12“ 


Machias, 40 miles further in the rise of tide, 
Passamaquoddy, @'* S * ” “ 25 « 
Split Cape, 110 “ “ “ee “ “ “ “ “ 55 “ 


Cumberland Basin Port, 30 miles from Split Cape, the rise is from 60 to 75 f. 





“ And it is remarkable, that when the tide in Cumberland 
Basin is 60 feet, that in Verte Bay, Straits of Northumber- 
land, will only rise 8 feet.” 

In the Bay of Fundy we have this instructive fact, that 
as the tide recedes from the ocean into the recess of the 
bay, there is a rapid acquisition to the power which gives 
it impulse, until the last effort of its strength results in 
elevating a column of water some 70 to 75 feet high, at 
spring tides, in the space of six hours, evincing an inten- 
sity of force equal to more than three times the pressure 
of the atmosphere, inclusive of its weight, which rests on 
the column. 

The common-place reason assigned for the increase in 
rise of tide in Fundy, as the tide wave recedes from the 
ocean, is the diminished width of the bay, which, by con- 
fining the water within narrower horizontal limits than it 
had previously occupied, its loss of width must be compen- 
sated for by a proportionate increase of elevation, or the 
tide wave could not pass. That reason would be sound, 
if applied to rivers having a fountain head lying above 
the obstruction, to assist in elevating by its pressure ; but 
it is wholly inapplicable to Fundy, which has no fountain- 
head lying above, to aid by its weight in elevating an 
obstructive flood. It is the tide principle alone which first 
gives the motion in Fundy: that augments in force 
equal to its increased effect; therefore, we will have to 
seek elsewhere for the cause of the mighty power the bay 
holds over its Tides. It will assuredly be found, that it 
receives no aid from obstructions. 

We will now pass to the southwest coast of the United 
States, which brings us into the Gulf of Mexico: there we 
find the Tides, unlike those on the northeast coast, both 
feeble and uncertain, with but one flood in every twenty- 
four hours ; and, unless disturbed in their regular action by 
atmospheric currents, or rather by the cause which produ- 
ces them, it only comes in the night. 

The fact of there being but one flood to each revolution 
of the earth around its axis, if prevalent everywhere, 
would, in the writer’s judgment, better sustain a moon 
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theory, than any other within his knowledge; for he is 
unable to perceive how the heavenly bodies can, from the 
opposite side of the earth, elevate the waters on this side 
by attracting them, any more than they ean shed their rays 
of light from the same position. If they can, it must be 
by exerting their attractive influence on lines curving with 
the surface of the earth; or, another alternative, extend 
their power through its diameter, entering one ocean, and 
passing out at another. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, and in that region generally, we 
have rapid and shifting currents, eccentric as though they 
were not moved by any established law or principle of cir- 
culation, until they become concentrated in one great vein, 
the gulf stream, forcing its way through the Atlantic thou- 
sands of miles, displacing in its course a volume of water 
infinitely greater than all the weight lying at its head, 
from whence it is supposed to receive its impetus; and, 
extending the parallel, as in the animal economy, wind- 
ing through the body of the great deep, diffusing its caloric. 

Leaving the shores of the Atlantic, we will take a hasty 
glance at the Mediterranean sea. There the sun and 
moon, although, in other respects, witnessed in their full 
strength and splendor, appear to be nearly impotent for 
Tides; but, in their absence, we find another phenomenon 
‘ quite as difficult of solution-—a perpetual flood setting from 
the Atlantic into the basin of the Mediterranean, without 
increasing its volume. 

The idea that has been advanced of an under-current 
setting the water back through the Straits of Gibralter, 
which an upper-current brings in through the same pas- 
sage, is only substituting two inexplicable phenomena in 
place of one, which explains neither. For it is quite cer- 
tain, that the cause which throws the water from the At- 
lantic into the Mediterranean, cannot, at the same time, be 
employed in throwing it back on the Atlantic. 

In sustaining the Newtonian theory of Tides, the reason 
assigned for their absence in the Mediterranean, by the au- 
thor of a nautical work of merit, is in these words: “A 
small inland sea, such as the Mediterranean or Baltic, is 
little subject to Tides; because the action of the sun and 
moon is nearly equal at the extremities of those seas.” If 
that reason had any foundation in truth, when applied to 
those seas, it ought to obtain between Wales and Ireland; 
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for they are separated by a much less distance than the 
extremes of the Mediterranean, hence, the action of the 
sun and moon ought to be more nearly equal; conse- 
quently, there should be no tides. The reverse, however, 
is the fact. 

In the Bay of Fundy, the reason given for an absence 
of Tides is more thoroughly exploded, for that is as per- 
fectly a small sea, inland, with a single entrance from the 
Atlantic, as the Mediterranean or Baltic, and of still less 
dimensions, where, by parity of reasoning, the attractive 
influence should be more nearly equal at the extremities. 
Opposed to the theory, we find, in that inland sea, evi- 
dence of a stronger power producing Tides, than at any 
other place on the earth. Of spring tides, one word in 
regard to them. They, happening from thirty-six to sev- 
enty-two hours after the full and change, the period at 
which the sun and moon are supposed to exert their great- 
est attractive influence over the ocean’s water, cannot be 
reconciled with the theory. Neap tides, for the same rea- 
son, are equally obnoxious. 

It is not to be explained, how the sun and moon can. 
by the exercise of an attractive influence, roll the tide 
wave from them; it is a flat contradiction in terms. Yet 
it is a truth, that the flood tide sets exactly as often from. 
as towards those bodies, as will be demonstrated. 

On all coasts which have a southern aspect—that is. 
facing the sun and moon, and the ocean at the same time 
—the flood, by setting on the coast, which it always does, 
necessarily recedes from those bodies ; but when, by a semi- 
revolution of the earth, they become absent, being on its 
opposite side, the flood then moves towards them with 
equal intensity. The American coast presents that difli- 
culty. 

On all opposite coasts, when the sun and moon lie over 
the land, and face the ocean, the facts are reversed: the 
flood, by rolling its volume on the coast, moves its flood 
towards the sun and moon, when they are present, and 
from them when they are on the opposite side of the earth 
In channels having tides, and an east and west direction, 
on one coast the tide-wave is moving in the flood towards 
the alleged attracting power, and on the other from it, 
and both at the same instant, as will be perceived on a 
moment’s reflection. 
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Again: when the sun and moon lie on opposite sides of 
the earth, as they do when the moon is in the full—if they 
severally exercise an attractive influence over the ocean, 
it must, from their respective positions to objects attracted 
lying between them, be exerted adversely; and the force 
of one neutralized by that of the other, in proportion to 
the ratio of their respective powers; yet in that condition 
we have evidence of their greatest strength in a spring 
tide. 

And again: when they come together on the same side 
of the earth, as they do when the moon is on the change, 
we have a similar result—a spring tide. From which it 
appears that the sun and moon, whether they exert their 
power adversely to each other, or in conjunction, the 
measure of their influence is exactly equal. 

Lastly: it is entirely beyond conception, how a uniform 
attractive forcee—and such the sun and moon are only ca- 
pable of exercising, if they possess that attribute at all 
for any purpose, as it regards other bodies—can, by a di- 
rect action, elevate the water in floods, at intervals of ten 
to fifteen miles, which are about the diameter of tide waves 
at their base, and leave untouched by their attractive in- 
fluence the water of the ebb, they being intervening de- 
pressions. It is beyond dispute, that the moon has her 
stages of full, change, and quarter; and equally so, that 
the sea, in some places, has tides ; but if there is a single fact 
connected with the phenomenon we have discussed, which 
can, by any fair course of reasoning, be made to sustain 
the theory which assigns to the sun and moon a direct ex- 
ercise of power over the ocean, productive of tides, by 
means of attraction, it has escaped the writer’s observa- 
tion. 

[To be concluded. } 
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GRAVE OF ROUSSEAU. 


Art. LIV.—THE GRAVE OF ROUSSEAU. 
{Translated in part from the German of Schiller.] 


BY TIMOTHEUS TEUFELSDROCKH. 


* * * * * “And I return 
» = * * * and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn, 
To look on one whose dust was once all fire.”—Brren. 


Sap monument of modern times’ disgrace, 
And this unworthy country’s lasting shame! 
Be this at least to one a hallowed place, 
Who not alone to weep but worship came! 


Thy grave, Jean Jacques—’ twas thy true goal through life! 
Thy dreams were aye visions of peace and rest; 
Peace, rest, thou sought’st—still meeting toil and strife ; 


But here at last with peace, with rest art blest. 


O what a life of truth, pain-purchased, thine! 
Its very dross transmuted into gold, 

For the world’s dazzled vision all too fine, 
Not like that purer far, wrought out of old, 


By heaven’s same alchemy of suffering mind,— 
To be first scorned, as base ore gilt, and then 
Enslaved to lusts, or a vain idol shrined, 
Where folly mimics truth, as apes do men. 


Thus the true scripture of thy soul’s sad wear, 
Must be, after a Voltaire’s ridicule, 

The gospel preached up by a Robespierre— 
Preached down by bigots of another school! 


And thou that for man’s good—or man’s good will! 
*‘ That last infirmity !’’—could’st fain have died, 
Must so die, this dishonored grave to fill, 
With thy poor name o’er half the world belied. 


Such fate’s aye theirs who love the world too well, 
Its frozen adders to their fond hearts taking ; 

Their heavenlike mercy meets the hate of hell, 
While envy still its horrid thirst is slaking 
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On their heroic meekness. Yet, by such, 
If any, this vile world’s still purified, 

Who wit be true, kind, candid over-much, 
Though virtue’s poisoned,—truth’s still crucified. 


O when will cease this immemorial strife ? 
Or what shall cicatrize the world’s old wound ? 
The pagan sage forfeits, for truth, his life: 
Must martyrs still, in these bright days, be crowned ? 


An age of martyrs past long since, boast some, 
Th’ old martyrs’ faith with martyr-making zeal 

Who urge, nor aught but death deem martyrdom, 
Or means of death, but yulgar fire and steel. 


By heathen sophists Socrates was driven 
To teach by death more than his life had taught: 
By other sophists, such as prate of heaven, 
Was poor Rousseau to death,—to madness driven,— 


Burned at slow fires, unseen,—worst martyr-death,— 
Victim of gentle—* Christianity !”’ 

Because in sense-drowned souls he breathed life’s breath, 
ConverTinc—* Christians” to HUMANITY. 


Apro.oey To THE CuristraAN Reaper.—The foregoing lines 
were not only “not written with any view to publication,” 
but would, for years afterwards, have been deemed by the 
writer himself, unfit to see the light—if on no other ac- 
count, yet as too truthful or truthlike, and therefore certain 
of being misunderstood! Still regarding them as contain- 
ing “more truth than poetry,” it is only in consequence of 
a personal occurrence connected with them, that he has 
been brought to feel it his duty to offer them, unworthy as 
they are, at the shrine of Truth, as some poor atonement 
for his former littleness of faith. Laid aside and forgotten, 
this poor product of a melancholy hour was accidentally 
seen by a very conscientious and dearly esteemed friend, 
whose painful shock of surprise at the discovery, after a 
long and familiar intercourse with the writer, and notwith- 
standing his own rare attainments in literature and rarer 
native endowments of mind,—the fact that such a friend 
was so shocked at the well-known handwriting and the ill- 
known subject—had the effect of convicting the writer, in 
his own conscience, of a “ presumptuous sin,” into which 
his very desire to avoid the like had drawn him. 
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Believing that truth of a certain kind should not, for its 
own sake, be forced on unwilling ears, he had not antici- 
pated the extent to which its place must of necessity be 
supplied by presumed prejudice. Careful to manifest res. 
pect for even the shadow of truth, he found that he had 
tailed to bear his testimony to the substance. O, the grave 
folly, the arrogant humility, of any mortal mind fearing 
that other minds cannot bear all the light which it can 
ever reflect! Far more evil has resulted in the world from 
men’s undervaluing the general mind, than from an over- 
estimate of their own—from mistrust of others, than from 
self-conceit. 

There is a class of minds that may perhaps approve of 
some of these last remarks, for whom notwithstanding they 
are not written, inasmuch as they can know nothing of the 
difficulty confessed to—those self-centred minds, to wit, who 
are never conscious of any truth that they cannot, on all 
occasions, utter, boast of and demonstrate! They are so 
happily constituted as never to be in need of casuistry, or 
in danger of skepticism, for whether “ believers” or “un- 
believers,” they have, equally, implicit and undoubting 
faith—in themselves. Firm in this, they have no concep- 
tion of so vague a principle as faith in truth, known and 
unknown. As for the love of truth as a motive, its slight 
force is well supplied by more vigorous impulses. Rever- 
ence for truth, they of course know none, for they plainly 
make her their slave, rather than their divinity. Envia- 
ble men, it is no wonder they despise weak mortals not 
endowed with their infallibility and omniscience ! 

The number of ardent, earnest, and reverent worship- 
ers of truth has not been so great in the world, that it 
can afford to remain uninformed or misinformed respecting 
any one of them. So much has the name of Rousseau 
been associated with all that is fearful and hateful in name, 
with reckless skepticism and blank atheism, vice, vulgar 
profanity and scoffing ribaldry, that many will, no doubt. 
wonder to find it spoken of with sympathy and respect. 
Let such readers be assured that this great writer is altogeth- 
er unlike what they must have been led to suppose from the 
reports of those who in what they damn, as in what they 
glorify, equally echo the opinions or prejudices of others. 
Rousseau is no more like Voltaire, with whom, in the dis- 
criminating liberality of christian vituperation, he is gener- 
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ally associated, than the Night Thoughts or Paradise Lost 
is like Hudibras, or than ‘Thomas Carly le is like one Rich- 
ard of that name, (two writers of our own day often con- 
founded.) Had our author lived in the present age, he 
would not have been classed among the “ infidels.” 

Strange as the assertions may sound, the author of Emile 
was not, in reality, an unbeliever, even in the narrow theo- 
logico-technical sense of the distinction, (which however 
was not, will not be, the test of the Founder of our religion 
himself, if his own plain assertions can be received—nay, 
will evidently not be the popular, probably not the church’s 
own, sense of the word fifty years hence!) Our author 
did not write against religion. He believed to the letter 
all he could; w ould fain hav e believed more ; and but mo- 
destly stated his difficulties, on points which the church- 
men of his day made essential, and on many of which 
those of our day are wisely becoming more liberal. Of the 
spirit, “ which giveth life,” he was favored to receive, and 
to impart, a thousand fold more than any of his profes- 
sing detractors appears to have been. ‘The most unanswer- 
able of arguments for the essential truth of the gospel his- 
tories, and of the divinely mysterious character they so im- 
pressively, because but half consciously delineate, is from 
his glowing pen. It may be found inserted, very properly, 
in many of our Common School text books; but, in some 
of them, with this very questionable question, for critical 
boys and girls of twelve or thirteen, “ How Was it possible 
for such a writer to have been an infidel ?’ 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the famous French 
school of “ philosophers,” no share of either can be attrib- 
uted to him; for he was not with them in spirit or in aim, 
unless in respect of politics, in which few in the present 
day would seriously differ from him. He ever recognized 
the “religious sentiment,” and did more to supply its de- 
stitution, regarded merely as a sentiment, than almost any 
other man. He was too great a man to belong to any 
school; too true, not to be himself alone; and too weak a 
one withal, not to have instructed us still more by his er- 
rors than by his excellences, great as they were. But this 
mere comment on our elegy was not intended to become 
a eulogy, much less a criticism. The character of Rous- 
seau’s works, like his own, was very unequal and imper- 
fect: yet no one writer of recent times has exerted so vast 
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an influence over the literature, education and _ politics of 
Europe ; and narrow indeed must be that man’s view of 
such influences who can suppose it possible for them not to 
be, on the whole, for good. Tried by the severest test of 
good writing, ( one that he has himself suggested,—name- 
ly, the frame of mind in which we turn from the perusal 
to other pursuits,) much of his must be pronounced by 
every actual reader, to be of the very best,—refining, ele- 
vating, humanizing,—yea, religious,—all the parrot-pul- 
pitry of the land to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Arr. LV.—SOCIAL REFORM. 
NO. Il. 
BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


Tue doctrine of human progression and universal de- 
velopment does not at all conflict with the assumption that 
existing social institutions are subversive of man’s best in- 
terests. For, that progression and development being co- 
ordinate with human agency, is not impervious to disturb- 
ing and retarding forces. It matters much, “whether men 
hear or whether they forbear,” as to the time and mode of 
their deliverance from a locust swarm, that consumes their 
peace; though an overshadowing Omnipotence will, in 
the end, achieve for, and through them, that destiny which 
they blindly buffet and postpone. The reformer can, with 
perfect consistency, exult in the prospective advent of that 
day that is to consummate his most cherished hopes; yet 
deplore the misery and disorder that meanwhile prevail. 

Though the Magna Charta, that ark of English liberty, 
was barely launched in safety, amid the scarcely retiring 
shades of the dark ages, to rock upon a still surging sea, 
the storms that preceded the event were no more its ne- 
cessary precursors, than the tyranny that produced them. 
The various rights guarantied the people as indefeasible 
from age to age, are generally, as a matter of fact, wrested 
from the grasp of reluctant power, though, as a matter of 
ee there is no essential, indissoluble connection in 

ature between the acknowledgment of those rights, and 
the convulsions out of which they emerge. 
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From the tenacity of King John to ancestral authority, 
resulted the revolt of his ministry, and a charter of rights 
most glorious for English liberty. From the total reckless- 
ness of the ministry of George the Third to equitable colo- 
nial claims, resulted the revolution that preceded Ameri- 
can Republicanism. In both instances, popular liberty 
triumphed over sovereign exaction. Yet, what inflexible 
law prevented a voluntary concession, rather than an ex- 
torted surrender? So it may be asked of almost every ad- 
vance known to the world of popular privilege over prince- 
ly prerogative. However confident, then, the enlightened 
reformer may be that right will at last triumph, he will 
aim to reach his end without kindling an animosity be- 
tween an oppressed numerical majority and the oppressing 
oligarchy. He looks to the moral progress of all classes, 
to effect a coalition for mutual interests and amities, to 
avoid and banish social ills. He aims to show to all, how 
superannuated civilization tends towards dissolution and 
corruption. Though regarding civilized competition as a 
stage of humanitary progress, he believes it pernicious and 
unnatural to adhere to it, when the exterior mould ceases 
to accommodate the unfolding proportions of its indwelling 
spirit. He is for action and prevention. Hence he rejects 
a system of optimism that would chant hallelujahs at all 
events alike. He regrets even a temporary discomfiture, 
though denying the possibility of irreparable defeat. He 
isnot tempted to play the stoic, either. His pride is not 
to retain the rigid features of a statue, unmoved by the 
joys and griefs of those around him. Indeed, lightly is he 
to be esteemed, who exclaims “woe, woe,” as he glances 
on the misery about him, only to relapse into a sentimental 
absorption with his ideal “good,” scorning the actual, 
practical present, in the midst of which he moves, which 
he may improve, imbue with better aspirations, and link 
to a happier future. Unenviable is his philanthropy, who 
is so dazzled with the glare of his imaginary pole-star 
ahead, as to grope and stumble when his senses are re- 
called and his vision directed, to mingle in the stirring 
drama of contemporary men and things. 

If it should be demonstrated, that, within the confines 
of civilization, poverty, crime, and consequent misery, are 
actually on the increase, that would not, by any means, 
necessarily prove the degeneracy of society universal. 
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Facts, and the general consciousness, decide it to be other- 
wise. If, on the other hand, statistics officially attested 
present a view startling and even appalling, society teems 
with evidences that despite the presence of hoary abuses, 
and the prevalence of venerated lies, more still is offered to 
the mind that challenges our reverence and our gratitude. 
With this, by way of preface, it will not be deemed hypo- 
chondria, that induces an approach to statements, which, 
though doleful enough, it is true, cannot pretend from the 
fragmentary manner | must adopt of introducing them, to 
portray either the extent or intensity of the evils it is their 
design to point out. The fairest course, as | see it, is to 
take what statistics I can find of England, France, and 
the United States. These three countries may be consid- 
ered pretty fair exponents of the tendencies of civilized 
competition, in their various phases, embracing as they do 
such a variety in government, national maturity, and den- 
sity of population. First, let us take England. Does 
Carlyle affirm plain truths, or resort to criminal hyperbole. 
in uttering these earnest thoughts ? 


It is indisputable, not doubtful now to any one. Descend wher 
you will into the lower classes, in town or country, by what avenue 
you will, by Factory Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by Mining 
Labor Committees, by opening your own eyes and looking, the 
same sorrowful result discloses itself: you have to admit that the 
working body of this rich English nation has sunk or is fast sinking 
into a state to which, all sides considered, there was literally never 
any parallel.” 


Do facts bear him out in this declaration? In England. 
thirty years ago, Parliamentary Reports gave the ratio of 
English paupers one to ten or twelve of the whole popu- 
lation. In 1846, the census of London gave it one to three 
within the city corporation. Over the English soil, the 
average cannot fall below one to six or seven. 

The Democratic Review of May, 1847, quoting from 
Official British Reports, compares the relation of capital 
to labor in 1821 and in 1844, and sums up the tables there 
given at length thus: 


“The depreciation in the monied value of the products of labor 
is eighty per cent., whilst funded property has advanced thirty-eight 
per cent. That is to say, the value of labor has constantly dimin- 
ished, whilst that of wealth has increased in double ratio.” 
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So it goes on, statement upon statement. The quota- 
tion given is enough to indicate the true state of the case. 
| cannot think of dropping the matter here, however. Let 
us glance back a moment upon the noted famine resulting 
from the peace of 1817; at the spectacle of that large 
class of English weavers, whom Sir Robert Peel described, 
in a speech of 1836, as meagerly fed on coarse food, and 
covered with rags ; of the 24,000 Spitalfield weavers, who, 
having waited upon the Lord Mayor for succor, were af- 
terwards reported, by an investigating committee, to be 
actually suffering from hunger; and when we have done 
this, let us pause and inspect the records of 1847. You 
may object, that this is a period of business stagnation, a 
commercial crisis. Well, make what allowance is just for 
the eircumstance, so that the circumstance itself is ac- 
counted for. I take from the “ Morning Herald” the fol- 
lowing quotation from a London correspondent of “The 
National Intelligencer” : 


“In Lancashire, out of 1,161 mills, 728 are either closed, or 


working a short time; and of 226,000 hands usually employed, 
more than 100,000 are working short hours, and 23,000 are entirely 
unemployed. In Manchester, out of 177 establishments, only 98 
are working full time; 29 have stopped entirely. Of 40,333 ope- 
ratives usually employed in them, only 21,507 receive full employ- 
ment; 9,539 are earning nothing.” 


Here we have it, at this pitch of civilization. Short 
crops, high prices, reduced wages, in some cases quite 
down to air and water, doled out, and adulterated at that. 
In a system of society so reckless of human life, it is no 
matter of surprise, that, when Government Reports brought 
in their returns of one and a half million paupers to Eng- 
land and Wales, in 1842, the commercial tables showed 
an annual consumption of 60,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs for spirituous liquors. We can easily believe the 
statement, that 30,000 persons are to be found dead drunk 
in London on every Saturday night. It is calculated, that, 
in the same city, 20,000, of both sexes, and all ages, are 
entirely shelterless night and day, except as they can find 
precarious lodging. Thieves are estimated at no less than 
30,000 ; juvenile disciples in the art, at 10,000; professed 
gamblers, at 10,000; houses for the deposit of stolen 
goods, at 3,000. Now, add to this the classes of non- 
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producers, and the aristocracy, commercial and political, 
and estimate the incubus laid upon the shoulders 0; 
honest industry. Viewed from all points, what a mora! 
picture for Christian, Protestant England, of the year o} 
grace, eighteen hundred and forty-seven! I cannot think 
of dismissing this part of my subject, without making 
some quotations from that eminently able and interesting. 
as well as influential weekly, “The Harbinger.” The ar- 
ticle referred to is in its April issue of this year, under the 
caption, “ Results of Civilization.” It consists of valuab|i 
statistics and forcible reasoning, composed in a style at 
once vigorous, condensed and graceful. In the course oj 
the discussion, it reads: 


‘In Great Britain, out of 18,000,000, there are only 


127,000 persons with an income from £5to £200 
22,000 “ iT “6 se 200 1o 1,000 
3,000 ‘“ ss 6“ “ 1,000 to 5,000 
600 “* os sas “ above 5,000 


“Colquhoun computes persons able to live without daily labor. 
at 47,000, or, with their families, 234,000 individuals, and 16,800.- 
000 living from hand to mouth. This makes no allowance for 
stoppage of work, so common since the intervention of new ma- 
chinery, whose power increases much faster than the population. 
and which now, in Great Britain, equals the labor of 600,000,000 
men, and could perform ten times the work required of it. Th: 
number of paupers, vagrants and criminals there, is 1,800,000, or 
one-tenth of the whole census; causing a tax for the support of 
pauperism and crime, which, being fixed chiefly upon the necessa- 
ries of life, falls principally upon the poor—operating, in a com- 
pound method, to multiply paupers and criminals.” 


In another place, he gives a report and statistics from 
Mr. Jelinger Symonds, Government Commissioner, depict: 
ing the miserable condition of English labor among th 
lower orders. He writes: 


“The outlay in drunkenness, after every allowance for reasona- 
ble conviviality, is above fifteen millions a year, throughout th: 
kingdom: the poor rates amount to four millions, and the annua! 
cost of repressing and punishing crime to more than ten millions— 
items which equal the whole interest of the national debt. It might 
be supposed that the gradual diminution of wages, of which wé 
have spoken, would have a salutary effect on this spirit of licen- 
tious extravagance. On the contrary, however, the number of in- 
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dividuals charged with serious offences, is, in England, five times 


greater than it was thirty years ago. In Ireland, it is six times; 
and in Scotland, twenty-seven times.”’ 


The prodigality above named is probably greatest among 
the pilfering gentry, as they can best afford it ; theirs being 
a somewhat permanent and profitable vocation. Follow- 
ing the above, is Doctor Kay’s Report on the Factory Sys- 
tem. As to its eflect upon the operative, he says: 


‘Himself impotent of all the distinguishing aims of his species, 
he sinks into sensual sloth, or more degrading licentiousness. His 
house is ill-furnished, uncleanly, often ill ventilated, perhaps damp; 
his food, from want of forethought and domestic economy, is mea- 
gre and innutritious; he is debilitated and hypochondriacal, and 
falls the victim of dissipation.” 


Doctor Cowan, on the same subject, says of Glasgow: 


“It exhibits a frightful state of mortality, unequalled, perhaps, 
in any city in Great Britain. The prevalence of fever presents 
obstacles to the promotion of social improvement among the lower 
classes, and is productive of an amount of human misery credible 
only to those who have witnessed it.”’ 


Mr. Symonds, Government Examiner into the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers, says: 


“The wynds of Glasgow comprise a fluctuating population of 
from 15,000 to 30,000 persons. This quarter consists of a laby- 
rinth of lanes, out of which numberless entrances lead into small 
square courts, each with a dung-hill reeking in the centre. Re- 
volting as was the outward appearance of these places, I was litle 
prepared for the filth and destitution within. In some of these 
lodging rooms, (visited at night,) we found a whole lair of human 
beings littered along the floor, sometimes fifteen or twenty, some 
clothed and some naked; men, women and children huddled pro- 
miscuously together. ‘Their bed consisted of musty straw, inter- 
mixed with rags. There was generally no furniture in these pla- 
ees: the sole article of comfort was a fire. Thieving and prostitu- 
tion constitute the main source of revenue of this population. No 
pains seem to be taken to purge this Augean Pandemonium; this 
nucleus of filth, crime and pestilence, existing in the centre of the 
second city in the Empire.” 


Doetor Cowan, in another part of his report, continues: 
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“The assemblage of large bodies of men in one place; the close 
confinement to which they are subjected; the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes at an early period of life; and the debasement 
of intellect which arises from uniformity of occupation; all con- 
spire to corrupt and degrade mankind. Persons unacquainted with 
the manners of the lower orders in the great manufacturing cities 
of Britain, can form no adequate conception of the habits which 
prevail among them.” 


I have merely selected a passage here and there of this 
frightful expose of well-authenticated facts. Here is 
one of the communities that has tried the competitive sys- 
tem longest. Lo! its experiment harvest! And let it be 
kept in mind, that this is not the work of a monarchy, as 
such, but of a system, rather, perpetually sundering and 
pitting against each other what God has joined in one to 
prosper—the interests of Capital and Labor. An arrange- 
ment, too, that annually drains Ireland of twenty-five mil- 
lions of money by absentee landlords alone; and, accord- 
ing to Bishop Hughes, abstracting from eight millions of 
population (five millions since the famine,) altogether, not 
less than fifty-six millions of money, leaving each year, for 
the average wealth, (or want,) a large deficit upon the last. 
We may well exclaim with Benjamin Franklin, who spoke 
it as early as 1784: “ Look around the world and see the 
millions employed in doing nothing, or something that 
amounts to nothing, when the necessaries of life are called 
in question” ; although, as he says, “It has been computed 
by some political arithmeticians, that if every man and 
woman would work four hours a day on something useful, 
that labor would produce enough to procure all the neces- 
saries of life; want and misery would be banished out of 
the world; and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be 
leisure and pleasure.” Now reflect upon the almost incal- 
culable increase of productive power since 1784, long 
enough before steam was employed as a mechanical agent. 
Yet where are the laborer’s twenty hours daily respite 
from toil? Where, and how long his interim between 
work and weariness? In the sleep of his ignorance and 
detencelessness, a merciless competition battens like a vam- 
pire upon his life’s blood. Would that the wise and bold 
would dare to drive it off. 

I have not touched upon the condition, present or pros- 
pective, of France or the United States, and at this time 
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cannot. In bringing this paper to a close, I could not de- 
sire a better or truer sentiment for a concluding paragraph, 
than the following, taken from a really eloquent address 
delivered by Rev. Charles Boynton, before the Philoma- 
thean Society of Farmers’ College, March, 1847: “The 
whole tendency of our modern system of labor and wages 
is to discontent and revolution, because built on an utterly 
false conception of the value of money, of the laborer as 
an immortal being, and of the nobleness of work. It can- 
not endure, and, if not gradually reformed, will rock at 
last the foundations of society.” 


Arr. LVI.—GEORGE BURROUGHS. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


To my mind, there is no clearer evidence of general 
progression than the modifications superstition has under- 
gone since the sanction of its wildest vagaries by such 
men as Sir Thomas Brown, Blackstone, Sir Mathew Hale, 
and others equally eminent, who have paved, in England, 
the highway to the gibbet and the dungeon. And in our 
own country, what beautiful prophecies are gathered, in 
contrasting the wild tolerance of the present time with the 
dark tragedies of Salem. No purer hearts or more heroic 
spirits ever perished at the stake, than some crushed and 
broken on the wheel of bigotry during the Puritan Reign 
of Terror. Among them, I would instance the Reverend 
Georce Burrovens, who prayed with and for his repentant 
accuser the day previous to his execution, and whose con- 
viction demonstrated the righteousness of God to the Rev- 
erend Cotton Mather, who says, exultantly, God suffered 
him to convict himself of witchcraft, by exhibiting super- 
natural feats of strength, “such as the stretching forth, with 
the forefinger of the right hand, a fowling-piece, which 
strong men could not lift up with both hands.” Could su- 
perstitious credulity go farther? After his execution, to 
which he was conveyed in an open cart, Mr. Burroveus 
was stripped of his clothing, dragged by the hangman’s 
rope to a rocky excavation, in which, being thrown and 
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trampled on by the mob, he was finally left partly uncov- 
ered. 

On reading an account of his trial and murder a day or 
two since, the subjoined lines were written :— 


O dark as the creeping of shadows, 
At night, o’er the burial hill, 

When the pulse in the stony artery 
Of the bosom of earth is still ; 


When the sky, through its frosty curtain, 
Shows the glitter of many a lamp, 
Burning in brightness and stillness, 
Like the fire of a far-off camp; 


Must have been the thoughts of the martyr, 
Of the jeers and the taunting scorn, 

And the cunning trap of the gallows, 
That waited his feet at morn: 


As down in his lonesome dungeon 
The hours trooped silent and slow, 
Like sentinels through the thick darkness, 
Hard by the tents of the foe. 


Could he hear the voices of music 

That thrilled that deep heart of gloom? 
Or see the pale and still beauty 

That sweetly leaned by the tomb? 


Could he note through the cold and thin shadow 
That swept through his prison bars, 

The white hand of the pure seraph 
That beckoned him to the stars? 


As, roused to the stony rattle 
Of the hangman’s open cart, 

He smothered, till only God heard it, 
The piercing cry of his heart: 


Can Christ’s mercy wash back to whiteness 
The feet his raiment that trod, 

Whose soul, from that dark persecution, 
Went up to the bosom of God? 


Hath he forgiveness, who shouted, 
Righteously do ye, and well, 

To quench in blood, hot and smoking, 
This fire-brand, which is of hell? 
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Over fields moistened thus darkly 
Wave harvests of tolerance now; 
But the tomb-stones of the old martyrs 
Sharpened the share of the plow! 


Art. LVI].—A FEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
NO. Ill. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Every object, however small, should furnish—and does— 
a discerning person with information sufficient for a vol- 
ume. Mantell has written a large volume “ Upon a peb- 
ble ;” and I heard Mr. Van Cleve, of Dayton, deliver a lec- 
ture, fraught with instruction and interest, upon “An old 
log.” That intellect which can find in a pebble, or in an 
old rotten log, a subject containing thought enough for a 
volume, or a lengthy lecture, cannot be otherwise than 
that of an observing one. Any person who possesses or- 
dinary capacity, can, by the constant exercise of it, soon 
contract a habit and method of observation which will 
finally repay with the most valuable fruit. What a store 
of intellectual force must that mind possess, which can dis- 
cern in a little pebble the material of so much thought; or 
in the blackened and decayed remains of an old log, the 
valuable materials of an evening’s lecture! Still, we all 
possess the coveted force within ourselves, in a greater or 
less degree, and which requires but the effort to bring forth 
results which may redound to our own good, and to the 
benefit of those around us. It is the duty of every man, 
however humble he may be, to discern things around him 
with care ; to note well that for which his reason was given 
him; and to communicate this fearlessly to the world, des- 
pite the braying of those who would hide their ears be- 
neath the self-assumed cloak of profundity. No man, it is 
true, who attempts to break through the conventional rules 
of a portion of society—or who makes the effort (however 
humble that effort may be) to discover the causes of well 
known effects—but who meets with the ridicule of a cer- 
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tain portion of the people. But if we will observe, w< 
will be cognizant of the invariable truth, that these con- 
tumelious sncerers are ignorant of the subject which the, 
ridicule ; that they have not, with scarcely an exception. 
devoted an hour’s time to the careful study of the subject 
they villify with such assinine profundity. Society is plen- 
tiful in these sapient cavillers—these one-idea philosophers 
—who would have everything revolve within their own 
contracted orbits. These are the creatures which the world 
must drag deadly after it, or else tarry in its progress, and 
remain stationary amid the pollution of their deplorable 
ignorance. 

It was our intention, upon commencing these papers, to 
note down such phenomena in the changes of natura! 
laws, as would form a species of connection in their va- 
rious operations. This course will necessarily produce 
immethod, and that desultory style, which the collection of 
various facts, and from as many sources, may produce. 
Still the bearing of these phenomena is continually towari 
one point—the conversion of apparent complexity to the 
most beautiful simplicity. To one not prone to examine 
the various changes which are continually ensuing around 
him, they appear involved in inextricable confusion, and 
beyond the power of the mind to reduce to method ; but a 
little careful investigation and thought will remove the ap- 
parent complexity, and reveal the regularity which so char- 
acterizes all the operations of Nature. If we gaze upward 
of a clear night, at the first glance the host of stars appear 
innumerable, and clustered together in a mass of contu- 
sion. But take a careful view, and each star will stand 
out clear and perfectly defined, while the confusion of th 
mass will give way to a beautiful regularity, which easily 
admits of enumeration. - If we look at the changes of Na- 
ture thus collectively, we will meet with the same appa- 
rent confusion; but if we separate each change—follow 
out each law, and notice its particular operation—we wil! 
observe the beauty in each link of the chain. We learn. 
that what appears a fault in our hurried view, turns out, 
upon further attention, to be the operation of a law whose 
immutability can bring nothing forth but harmony. 

We are all too prone to notice things with the superfi- 
cial attention which characterizes thoughtlessness. We 
have often noticed this, in asking a person who has just 
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returned his watch to his pocket, the time of day. In most 
cases, that person will return to his watch for the answer: 
such little attention does he exercise, that he forgets the 
hour in the brief space of one minute! It is thus with 
most persons, when glancing at the various changes which 
constantly ensue around them; while, if we would bestow 
a little more attention, and consequently remember and 
reflect upon what we see—upon the causes of these changes 
—we would reap a valuable fruit from what is, in most 
instances, barrenness. Every man is capable of observing 
and imparting to others what they have not noticed, or 
whose peculiar method of deduction will not admit of such 
an inference as he himself may draw. No two mental 
organizations are precisely alike, and consequently no two 
persons will think alike. Two persons may make a chemi- 
cal experiment precisely with a like effect ; but they do not 
draw precisely the same inferences from it: in fact, they 
do not see it alike; for, as their mental faculties are not 
exactly alike, so, also, is not their ocular. No two persons 
see a color precisely alike; nor do any two individuals 
hear a sound with the same perception, although to both 
the sound may harmonize with another. And so it is 
throughout Nature; for, as our faculties are not, in their 
organization, minutely alike, so can they not operate alike. 
Thus, every person should note well the changes around 
him, draw his own deductions, and impart them to others ; 
for it is thus that we arrive at truth. It is seldom that any 
one intellect brings forth perfection ; but ere that desider- 
atum be arrived at, it must be passed and purified through 
the alembics of many intellects, and then we have it recti- 
fied of all its errors, and brought forth simple and purified. 
Thus should the things around us be quickly brought under 
the cognizance of your minds, and there purified to the 
best of their organization, when another and a better in- 
tellect will take it up, re-purify it of some of the impuri- 
ties you left, and pass it on to the next. And thus, in its 
passage, it continually becomes more purified of error, till 
finally some happy organization brings it forth entirely 
rectified, and a truth which will bear the scrutiny of eter- 
nity. 

The things which we bring forth in these essays, may, if 
you please, be considered as the offspring of one purifica- 
tion, and now ready to pass through the scrutiny of your 
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own intellect, there to be further purified and brought 
nearer to perfection. But many of the subjects which we 
shall introduce to your notice, have already met with a 
fortunate purification before us. We shall attempt to pu- 
rify them still further, and prepare them for you, reader. 

There is no subject which, at the present day, receives 
such a share of general attention as Electricity. Consid- 
ered—as it now is—to be the primum mobile of motion and 
change, it is not surprising that it should attract a large 
share of the scientific world. For many years back, this 
“subtle fluid” has been considered, by philosophers, as 
forming the connecting link between soul and matter—as 
the instrument which the one employs in its mysterious 
communication with the other. It has been thought, also. 
by most persons who have given the subject a proper de- 
gree of attention, that the nervous fluid and electricity, in 
one of its various modifications, are identical. This has 
been strenuously denied by persons whose authority, upon 
such subjects, merit our calm attention; but proof which 
cannot be refuted, has proven that the one may be con- 
verted into the other. That needles have been magnet- 
ized by the nervous fluid, there is no doubt, if we are to 
give credence to the experiments of a great philosopher. 
We witnessed a series of experiments ourself in the Ade- 
laide Gallery at London, with the Gymnotus, or Electrical 
eels, which went directly to prove the identity of the elec- 
trical and nervous fluids. By means of the electricity de- 
veloped from the eels, steel was magnetized perfectly ; and 
we now have a small magnet, which received its magnet- 
ism from the nervous fluid of that gymnotus. By means 
of the battery contained in these eels, a vivid spark was 
obtained every time they made the effort; and as for the 
muscular disturbance which they produced, no man would 
doubt it who had once tried it, nor would he wish to try 
the experiment again. 

We have every reason to believe that there is no dis- 
turbance in Nature, however slight, without a development 
of Electricity. Every chemical change—every combina- 
tion or decomposition—is attended with electrical develop- 
ments, some of which are of the most positive character. 
At every moment during the life of an animal, there is a 
continual neutralization of the electric forces, and a con- 
stant series of decomposing and synthetical changes. The 
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blood and lymphatics contain an alkaline fluid, while the 
fluid of the flesh which surrounds it is slightly acid. The 
tissues Of which the flesh and lymphatic vessels are com- 
posed, are perfectly permeable to the electric fluid; and 
thus we have all of the conditions favorable to an electric 
current, which, doubtless, exerts a great share in the vital 
process. In fact, Voltaic batteries have been constructed, 
the series of which are composed of alternate layers of 
blood, muscular substance, and brain. A powerful battery 
was the result of this arrangement, with the positive cur- 
rent in the direction from the blood to the muscle. Thus 
we perceive that there is a constant development and 
generation of Electricity within the system. Wherefore 
this constant extrication of electric fluid? Surely for some 
purpose ; for we know that everything is created for a spe- 
cific intention, even to the small traces of various salts 
which we find in the flesh and blood of animals. 

During our experiments lately upon the effects produced 
upon animals with pure Prussic or Hydrocyanic acid, we 
were forcibly struck with the instantaneous effect which 
this powerful substance exerted upon the animal frame. 
The last experiments were made by giving half a drop of 
the acid toacat. The effect—upon placing the acid upon 
its tongue—was as instantaneous as Electricity, and, there- 
fore, must have been exerted upon the nervous fluid. If 
30, this powerful acid must possess some tremendous elec- 
trical properties; the future investigation of which may 
lead to the most splendid results. 

That Electricity is the cause of all change, may be in- 
ferred from the fact of its being developed whenever the 
slightest change ensues. A delicate Galvanometer will 
indicate an electric disturbance with every slight move- 
ment; and we may safely infer, that no process, however 
delicate, can take place in the system, without the devel- 
opment of the electric fluid, which doubtless precedes it. 
Every mental process or affection causes this electric dis- 
turbance, or is caused by it; for it is the subtle tool with 
which even Mind works in its communication with its 
constantly changing, ever-decaying tabernacle. 

Nothing excites so much attention at the present time 
as the magnetic effects produced by the galvanic fluid. It 
is indeed strange, that a wire hundreds of miles in length 
will be effected throughout that length in an inappreciable 
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space of time ; or, in other words, will instantaneously be- 
come a magnet throughout its length, so soon as the effect 
from the battery is communicated to it. Now, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a “fluid” passed directly through the 
wire, although the proof, pro or con., is not easily demon- 
strable. If we place a long row of billiard balls—each 
one of which is in contact with the other—on a level table. 
and strike one, the other at the far end of the row will be 
effected, and will fly off without the intervening ones be- 
ing disturbed. ‘This effect, or a similar one, may ensue in 
the lengthy wire, as each particle of its length becomes a 
magnet upon communication of the Voltaic fluid. We 
are of the opinion, that what is termed the “ electric fluid” 
is not such; but whose existence in a certain state, in one 
place, may influence by induction particles thousands of 
miles off. But how this induction is accomplished, remains 
yet a mystery; therefore, the word fluid may not be inap- 
propriately applied, till further investigations remove it— 
particularly, as the word induction does not fully express 
the meaning which those who do not believe in a fluid, 
wish to convey. 

That Electricity exerts a great influence in the various 
operations of Nature, there is sufficient proof; and as it 
fulfills an important duty in a part of the operations of Na- 
ture, we may conclude that it does in the whole. That 
the Aura Electrica exists throughout every department of 
our system, rigid investigation has substantiated ; and that 
this is the attenuated medium which the immortal mind 
employs in its various operations, and which the Great 
Mind of all equally employs in the whole cycle of his ope- 
rations, we, in the present state of the sciences, do un- 
doubtedly admit. 

Electricity may be produced in a variety of modifica 
tions; but that to which we shall now direct your atten- 
tion, is this principle in its most attenuated state, or, as it 
is termed, Static Electricity. In this modification, it ex- 
erts a vast influence in the phenomena of Nature. During 
its operations, we often become cognizant of its presence, 
by the light and sound which it developes in its passage 
through the air. From what source is this great amount 
of electric fluid derived? There are several natural pro- 
cesses which extricate it in vast volumes. One is evapo- 
ration. Each particle of vapor, as it ascends upwards, 
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carries with it an atmosphere of Electricity, which closely 
encompasses it, as does the air the earth. Travelers who 
have been on the highest peaks, have observed the pecu- 
liar state of the drops of water forming a cloud. Each 
drop (some of which have been seen as large “as small 
peas”) being surrounded with Electricity, of either a posi- 
tive or negative kind, there is a mutual repulsion exerted 
between them, which prevents their coalescing, and thus 
they remain stationary, supported in the air, till another 
assemblage of drops, differently electrified, approximates 
them, when a neutralization of the electric fluids takes 
place, and the drops fall to the earth. Thus we often no- 
tice, that after a vivid flash of lightning, the rain pours 
down with renewed impetuosity. 

Evaporation we believe to be one of the primary causes 
of Atmospheric Electricity; but we find that Electricity 
will not be developed when the evaporation is from pure 
water: there must, in every instance, be some impurity 
mixed with it; or there must, in other words, be some 
chemical disturbance, ere the electric fluid be released. 
If there be a salt in solution with the water, then this fluid 
will be developed in abundance, and particularly if that 
salt be Chloride of Sodium, or common salt. The evapo- 
ration, therefore, from the surface of the ocean, is a fertile 
source of Atmospheric Electricity. 

Every plant, during the process of growth, is constantly 
decomposing the carbonic acid of the air, retaining the 
carbon (during the day) for its own growth, and releasing 
the oxygen for the respiration of animals. During the 
night, the reverse process goes on, but not to the quantity 
of the oxygen released. During these decompositions, 
large volumes of electricity are developed, and escape into 
the air. The fluid from evaporation, and that from vege- 
table decomposition, are, doubtless, of different kinds, each 
fulfilling its allotted task in the economy of Nature. 

Every electric disturbance, however slight, is attended 
by others everywhere in its vicinity through by what is 
termed induction. Bring a common magnet near a wire 
coil, while you have in each hand an end of the wire. 
Every time you bring the magnet near the wire, or remove 
it from it, you will experience a slight shock. This will 
be felt, even if the magnet be some distance from the wire 
coil. This is also true with a flash of lightning. Individ- 
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374 ELECTRICITY ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
uals of highly sensitive constitutions, are conscious of un. 
easiness, even amounting to actual pain, during the preva. 
lence of a thunder storm, although that storm may not be 
within miles of them. This is particularly the case with 
ourself; for so highly sensitive is our extremely nervous 
system, that we are generally cognizant of a storm, al- 
though not within miles of us. Wherefore is this? This 
sensation of uneasiness, or pain, is not connected with 
fear, or other mental sensation, produced by the sight or 
sound ; for, in many instances, the storm is so far off, that 
we cannot even perceive the flashes of lightning. Now, 
during every moment of time there is going on, in the ani- 
mal economy, a development and neutralization of the 
electric forces—a constant waste and regeneration of the 
nervous fluid. These forces are undoubtedly disturbed in- 
ductively by the distant agitated electric fluid; for, how- 
ever small this disturbance within the body, it must exert 
an influence upon the nervous system, with the usual phe- 
nomena of nervous disturbance. All the mental depres- 
sions which every man, at times, experiences—all the va- 
rious indescribable pains which he feels—are, doubtless, 
the effect of causes, which, in many instances, do not exist 
within miles of him—effects which are the result of atmos- 
pheric electrical disturbance. 

If we watch the habits of animals, we shall soon obtain 
a kind of electrometer or indicator of the peculiar electric 
state of the air. If you observe closely the habits of the 
Leech, you will notice that it is generally greatly agitated 
during the prevalence of a storm, whether near or far off. 
Persons accustomed to rearing poultry have often remarked 
the curious fact, that when the atmosphere is disturbed by 
storms, it has a fatal influence upon those eggs which are un- 
dergoing incubation. It is known, too, by brewers, that du- 
ring stormy weather, their liquor undergoing fermentation is 
greatly disturbed—that the carbonic acid developed from 
it, is disturbed in such a manner as to spoil, or at least in- 
jure, the whole vat of liquor. Every housewife knows that 
thunder sours the milk; and flesh—if the storm be violent 
and the electric disturbance great—soon acquires a putrid 
smell, and an acidity which, under ordinary putrefaction. 
it does not acquire. Grain, too, it is well known, during 
great electrical disturbances in the air, undergoes remark- 
able changes. On such occasions, it is extremely difficult 
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to notice when the first change of fermentation is ended, so 
rapidly does it pass into the second degree of acetous fer- 
mentation. It therefore depends much upon the electrical 
state of the air whether firmentation goes on with the reg- 
ularity so desired by brewers, or whether it pass suddenly 
into a state which will not admit of careful watching. 

To ascertain whether it were the electric influence of 
the air which caused that rapid decomposition of meat, 
which we observe in stormy weather, we submitted two 
pieces of meat to the following tests: one we electrified neg- 
atively, another positively, and another we left untouched. 
The electrified pieces were kept in that state for several 
hours, when they turned green, and rapid decomposition 
commenced; while the piece undisturbed by electricity still 
continued sweet and free of taint. These effects followed 
equally with flesh that was boiled. 

We killed several small animals with the electric shock, 
and at the same time others of the kind by mechanical 
means. Those killed by electricity decomposed before the 
others were the least tainted. These experiments only 
go to prove the influence which electricity exerts upon 
chemical changes, modifying and accelerating them to a 
great degree. 

Having thus cursorily examined the influence of elec- 
tricity upon dead animal matter, we may continue the sub- 
ject upon that of the living tissues. We have seen that ev- 
ery living body is influenced by this potent principle, elec- 
tricity—that in being influenced, it also exerts an influence 
upon this fluid, in the manner of its developments, or its 
various modifications. We will attempt to examine these 
changes more closely, and, if possible, discern some of the 
links in the chain—some of the great series which exist ev- 
erywhere around us, and bind the apparent disconnections 
of the physical laws into one great and beautifully united 
chain. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Arr. LVIIIl.—SYMPATHY. 


BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 


In the same beaten channel still have run 
The blessed streams of human sympathy, 

And though I know this ever hath been done, 
The why and wherefore I could never sec: 
Why some such sorrow for their griefs have won, 

And some, unpitied, bear their misery, 
Are mysteries, which, thinking o’er and o’er, 
Has left me nothing wiser than before. 


What bitter tears of agony have flowed 
O’er the sad pages of some old romance! 
How Beauty’s cheek beneath those drops has glowed, 


That dimmed the sparkling lustre of her glance, 
And on some love-sick maiden is bestowed, 

Or some rejected, hapless knight, perchance, 
All her deep sympathies, until her moans 
Stifle the nearer sound of living groans! 


O, the deep sorrow for their sufferings felt, 

Where is found something, “ better days,” to prove 
What heart above their downfall will not melt, 

Who in a “ higher circle”’ once could move: 
For such, mankind have ever freely dealt 

Out the full measure of their pitying love, 
Because they witnessed, in their wretchedness, 
Their friends grow fewer, and their fortunes less. 


But for some humble peasant girl’s distress, 
Some real being left to stem the tide, 

Who saw her young heart’s wealth of tenderness 
Betrayed, and trampled on, and flung aside ; 

Who seeks her out, to make her sorrows less? 
What noble lady o’er her tale hath cried ? 

None! for the records of such humble grief 

Obtain not human pity; scarce belief. 
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And as for their distress, who from the first 
Have had no fortune and no friends to fail; 
Those who in poverty were born and nursed ; 
For such, by men, are placed without the pale 
Of sympathy,—since they are deemed the worst 
Who are the humblest; and if want assail 
And bring them harder toil, ’tis only said 
“They have been used to labor for their bread!” 


O, the unknown, unpitied thousands, found 
Huddled together, hid from human sight 
By fell disease or gnawing famine, bound 
To some dim, crowded garret, day and night, 
Or in unwholesome cellars under ground, 
With scarce a breath of air, or ray of light: 
Hunger, and rags, and labor ill repaid— 
These are the things that ask our tears and aid. 


And these ought not to be: it is not well, 
Here in this land of Christian liberty, 
That honest worth, or hopeless want should dwell, 


Unaided by our care and sympathy: 
And is it not a burning shame to tell 

We have no means to check such misery, 
When wealth from out our treasury freely flows, 
To wage a deadly warfare with our foes! 


It is all wrong: yet men begin to deem 

The days of darkest gloom are nearly done; 
A something, like the first day-light beam, 

That heralds with the coming of the dawn, 
Breaks on the sight. O, if it be no dream, 

How shall we haste that blessed era on; 
For there is need that on men’s hearts should fall 
A spirit that shall sympathize with all. 
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Art. LIX.— LETTERS FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 


NO, Ill. 













BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 









Dear Frenp: 

In looking over my last letter to you, I dis- 
cover that in speaking of the Art Union, I made a ver, 
important omission of a sweet little “twilight,” which | 
intended to have named. It is by our own states-man. 
Cole. That peculiar, dewy softness of twilight is stretched 
over the whole scene—there is the last light of day still 
lingering in the horizon—the water has assumed its dark, 
glassy appearance—the grass has put on its beautiful, even 
green, and the soft dew is resting on the grass, the water 
and the ivy of the ruined arch, putting its finger to the si- 
lent lip of nature, and lulling her deep bosom to rest. It 
is a perfect daguerreotype of those dear, deep inspiration 
moments which make us breathe softly lest we disturb the 
quiet haunt ofsome presiding genius. Cole puts the soul in 
his landscape, as Mrs. Spencer does in her figures. He 
makes it breathe and talk. 

1 have, for a long time, felt very curious to know what 
the people of the future will be, and do, and what they will 
think of some of our strange customs. Sometimes I seem 
to be visiting their public assemblies, and hear them com- 
pare their lightning times to our stupid present—when peo- 
ple are eleven days in getting from one continent to the 
other—when a great unbroken Atlantic is allowed to cover 
that large portion of fine country now occupied by the 
beautiful villas, lovely rivers, lakes and fish ponds of the 
Atalantis—when people were content to travel over the 
Earth at forty miles an hour, instead of riding on the light- 
nings, or scribble on paper to communicate with friends 
some days distant, instead of speaking to the most distant 
inhabitants of the earth, as if face to face—when multi- 
titudes suffered sickness and death from bad climates, im- 
perfect diffusion of gases and electricity in the atmosphere, 
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when they allowed the Earth to lie in vast swamps and des- 
erts, monotonous oceans, frozen hemispheres and burning 
zones, instead of turning the key and equilibriating the 
temperature, gases and electricity, as easily as turning 
the hands on the dial plate, making the atmosphere and 
temperature just what we wish, at any moment, in any 
part of the earth—so that one can luxuriate in regions for- 
merly uninhabited, or stand on the end of the North Pole 
with bare feet—when people, instead of living in earthy 
grossness, With its limited sphere, dwell forever in the subli- 
mated region and extended horizon of clairvoyance! These 
glimpses of the future are so pleasing, that | shouldn’t won- 
der if I really got off there, in some clairvoyant way, yet. 
If this happens, I will give you a faithful history of those 
regions. 

Knowing, my dear friend, that you keep a large bible, 
in which you paste all the scraps which you think will be 
interesting and useful for your children to read when you 
have passed off; and having a great anxiety that the 
people of the future shall have an unbiased history of our 
present customs, I have concluded to write a very brief ac- 
count of matters and things, to be transmitted to them by 
means of your sacred scrap-book. You will, therefore, 
please place the following letter in said place of deposit : 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE FUTURE. 


Sept. 17, J8@47. 


Dear FRienpbs: 


I have an ardent desire that you should 
come into possession of the real character of our times. | 
will therefore give you a brief account thereof, without a 
word of comment. 

The Earth on which we live is now supposed to be round, 
and to turn quite over every 24 hours, and to pass around 
the sun every 365 days, 5 hours and 36 minutes. The hu- 
man race now differ in some respects from any other spe- 
cies of animals now extant. They have no general lan- 
guage, food or clothing. Their theories and customs are 
various. In some countries they go naked, live in the for- 
ests without houses, and subsist by hunting and fishing, or 
on the uncooked spontaneous productions of the earth. In 
others they dress in loose robes, and sandals for covering 
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to the feet. In some countries the dress is constructed so 
as to form the body into whatever shape they please, bind- 
ing closely some parts to prevent their enlargement, and 
leaving others to expand proportionately. The most com- 
mon custom is that of bandaging the chest tightly with 
strong cloth, so as to produce a fine taper waist and a cor- 
responding large breast and diaphragm, and, on the whole, 
a most beautiful figure! Thisis more particularly the cus- 
tom of the female; but the practice has been so long con- 
tinued, that the shape of body, in both sexes, conforms to 
it more or less. This, in time, produces a very delicate 
race of people. Narrow bandages are also placed around 
the lower limb, until a handsome groove is produced. The 
feet are cased in iron, wood or leather made from the 
skins of other animals; to prevent their growing large, to 
screen them from bruises and the weather, and to produce 
a toddling gait. In some countries children are laced to a 
board to make them grow straight, or weights are placed 
on the head to produce a degree of flatness. All these 
things are done to beautify the form, and are perpetuated 
from one generation to another. The external shape and 
color of dress in different countries is hardly less various. 
But the people of one country generally adopt nearly the 
same kind of dress, lest they should be thought strange. 
In some countries people cultivate grains, fruits and ani- 
mals; and they cook them with fire, putting all manner 
of stuff into their stomachs, and toiling from early morning 
till late at night, in order to eat and dress.. These coun- 
tries are called civilized, and if you were to pass through 
them, you would find splendid mansions intermixed with 
humble shanties; and along the road side you would find 
many wretched beggars. These mansions belong to the 
idle men, who own the land; the shanties, to those who la- 
bor so hard, and the beggars are those who have no chance 
to labor. I know you will wonder at this; but I am not 
to give the reason, or comment at all; and, besides, you 
will find in the antiquarian library a “History of Land 
Monopoly,” which will tell you all about it. The womenot 
all countries are slaves by law. 

In all countries, the people are ignorant concerning mat- 
ters most intimately connected with existence and happi- 
ness. All are under government of others, and the differ- 
ent plans of governing are called politics. All being igno- 
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rant of the proper kind and quantity of food, dress and 
government, and having no general instinct in these mat- 
ters, their plans centinue to be experiments. And from the 
universal wretchedness consequent, all consider themselves 
in a stray condition, and look to the future to reveal the 
mystery. In every country there are a few positive char- 
acters, whose thoughts become the standard for all the rest: 
whatever sentiment or custom they adopt, is adopted by 
all, and is thence called public opinion. In all countries, 
they have an idea of a great general source of intelligence 
and power. In some, they give forms to this idea, with 
the attributes they suppose it to possess, and build temples 
to contain them. Others worship the wea in their tem- 
ples, without any visible image. Others again recognise 
the body of this intelligence in universal nature: these 
worship in the open temple of the sky. Some afflict their 
bodies in various ways, to please this great spirit—hanging 
their flesh in hooks—being buried in the earth, &c. Some 
afflict their souls—go to their temples every seventh day ; 
and one of their number stands before the congregation, 
and prays, with closed eyes, to the divine spirit. Then 
the congregation sings. Then the same man reads a few 
lines from a book, which is considered as instruction from 
this great spirit, and explains their meaning to the people. 
Of these there are many hundred parties, disagreeing with 
each other. 

There are different books in different countries, claiming 
to be from this divine source. These contain knowledge 
of a great good spirit, and a great bad spirit; and each 
book has its priests or illuminators. There are also those 
who scoff at these things, disbelieving them altogether, but 
having something in their stead which they consider infal- 
lible. These are generally called infidels. Some think 
that everything happens by necessity, because there is an 
apparent chain of cause and effect. Others think that we 
act altogether from free will, because every one seems to 
possess a consciousness of power of choice Some think 
that when this life closes, we go to a state of wretchedness 
or happiness. Others suppose when the breath ceases, all 
is over. Others believe they are to live right on, only throw- 
ing off this mortal body, for a more spiritual one. 

It is a generally prevailing opinion that we live in a 
peculiar age—on the eve of some great day. And this 
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thought, assisted by the fact that the inequalities of the hu- 
man race are constantly widening—and the rapid im- 
provement in arts and sciences—has driven many to ex- 
pect that happy island in the future—directly. All think 
they live in the most enlightened age and nation, and re- 
gard all others as heathen. Every clan thinks itself alone 
in the right. And while praying their bullets into their 
neighbors’ hearts, believe that, when all the world is con- 
verted to their sentiments, there will be a grand millennium 
of peace and happiness. 


Arr. LX.— THE OAK AND THE LILY. 


AN ALLEGORY. 
BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


An Oak reared his head in an emerald vale; 
The Lily bloomed timidly there; 
And nobler he seemed by that trembler so pale, 
By that rugged one seemed she more fair;— 
He stood, in his grandeur, like warrior in mail ; 
In grace, 


She bowed her light form, veiled her spirit-like face. 


The storm-spirit came o’er that valley serene; 
His brow with the lightning was dress’d; 
His voice fell in thunderbolts over the scene; 
Ah, woe for the Lily’s unrest! 
The winds seem deriding her sweet, patient mien :— 
oe,—woe ! 
Must that delicate head in the darkness lie low? 


The Oak met the lightning’s fierce glance with delight ; 
Its terrors to him were but charms! 
The tempest but told him his own sturdy might, 
And gleeful he swayed his broad arms, 
And called to the Lily, so fragile and white, 
“ Be strong!” 
His words had the power of an archangel’s song! 


The storm-spirit passed to his own gloomy cave; 
Nature flushed into joy as he fled ;— 





COURAGE AND MEEKNESS. 


The Oak chanted proudly, “In vain didst thou rave; 
Thy loftiest mark lives—thou art dead! 
I scorned thee, stern spoiler! for lo, I’m the brave 
Old Oak!” 
The Lily sighed thus, as his words o’er her broke: 


‘“‘T heard thy deep voice from the folds of the cloud; 
Its tones seemed allied to the Heaven! 
I heard thy high words, when the storm’s grave-like shroud 
To Earth’s glowing beauties were given ;— 
When lightnings glanced down, and fierce winds shrieked aloud; 
And now, 
In quiet and sunshine, a listener be thou!” 


And surely that lordly one—noblest of trees— 
Her gentle words deemed not amiss ;— 
QO! they went to his heart, with her breath on the breeze, 
Like a holy and love-laden kiss! 
Yet the words she murmured were these, simply these : 
“Be meek!” 
And tears gem’d the snow of her beautiful cheek. 


Then the Lily was tranced in a love-dreaming spell, 


And languidly drooped her fair head; 
For Nature’s deep sympathy told her how well 
The Oak felt the words she had said; 
And sighed she, in music no numbers can tell 
“From me 
Thou’st learnt what the thunderbolt taught not to thee!” 


A seraph passed by on his swift, gleaming wing, 

And lute-like he sang through the skies— 
“On earth angel ne’er saw a holier thing 

Than the scene that e’en now blest mine eyes! 
Its spirit shall waken the Cherubim’s string 

In spheres 
Where wisdom is uttered—but never in tears!” 
Teree Havre, Inprana. 
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SUBLIMITY OF STYLE. 


Arr. LXI.—REVELATIONS, BY A. J. DAVIS, THE 
CLAIRVOYANT. 


{Concluded from page 310. 


BY THOMAS L. BOUCHER. 


In the second part of Mr. Davis’ book, an application is 
made of the principles developed in the first. He traces 
the formation of the Universe, and finds it to be in accord- 
ance with the development theory. His system of Cos- 
mogony is a modification of the Nebulous Theory, taught 
by Herschel and others. Our author commences with the 
Germ of all existence, the Great Positive Mind. As the 
unfolding of the seed produces the giant tree, so the de- 
velopment of this Germ results in the full-grown universe. 

In many parts of his work, the mind of the clairvoyant 
seems to be struggling for language to express the infini- 
tude of thought into which he had been immerged. The 
opening of the second part is a good illustration. There 
is in it a lofty and simple grandeur, heaving and swelling 
like a world-wide wave upon a shoreless sea. It would 
compare well with the most admired efforts of our ancient 
bards. Whatever inflation of language may occasionally 
appear throughout the Lectures, the language does not 
transcend and cover up the conveyed thought. There is 
no “windy storm” without the deluge of descending 
waters. Note the following: 


‘‘IN THE BEGINNING, the Univerccelum was one boundless, unde- 
finable, and unimaginable ocean of Liquip FirE! The most vig- 
orous and ambitious imagination is not capable of forming an ade- 
quate conception of the height, and depth, and length, and breadth 
thereof. There was one vast expanse of liquid substance. It was 
without bounds—inconceivable—and with qualities and essences in- 
comprehensible. This was the original condition of Marrer. [i 
was without forms; for it was but one Form. It had not motions; 
but it was an eternity of Motion. It was without parts; for it was 
a Whole. Particles did not exist; but the Whole was as one Par- 
ticle. There were not Suns, but it was one Eternal Sun. It had 
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no beginning, and it was without end. It had not length; for it was 
a Vortex of one Eternity. It had not circles; for it was one infi- 
nite Circle. It had not disconnected power; but it was the very 
essence of all Power. Its inconceivable magnitude and constitu- 
tion were such as not to develop forces, but Omnipotent Power! 

‘Matter and Power were existing as a Whole, inseparable. The 
Matter contained the substance to produce all suns, all worlds, and 
systems of worlds, throughout the immensity of space. It con- 
tained the qualities to produce all things that are existing upon each 
of these worlds. The Power contained Wisdom and Goodness,— 
Justice, Mercy and Truth. It contained the original and essential 
Principle that is displayed throughout immensity of space, control- 
ling worlds and systems of worlds, and producing Motion, Life, 
Sensation and Intelligence, to be impartially disseminated upon 
their surfaces as Ultimates! 

“This Great Centre of worlds—this Great Power of Intelligence 
—this Great Germ of all existences—was OnE Worip!—corres- 
ponding to a globe visible: for it was but One—containing the ma- 
terials and Power to produce all others. It had Wisdom equal to 
Matter, to plan them and direct their infinite movements. It had 
Goodness equal to the extent of its substance, to give perfect har- 
mony and distributive usefulness to all parts of this Infinitude. It 
had Justice; but only to be manifested in proportion to develop- 
ments of suitable mediums upon these subordinate spheres, or forms 
of the Great Sphere. It had Mercy, Lenity and Forbearance, to 
be developed as corresponding with like developments in sensitive 
and intelligent beings. Itcontained Truth eternalized, like its own 
nature. So the whole of these principles were joined into one vast 
Vortex of Pure Intelligence! 

“Thus, Matter and Motion are co-eternal principles, established 
by virtue of their own nature; and they were the Germ, containing 
all properties, all essences, all principles, to produce all other forms 
and spheres that are now known to be existing. The great original 
Mass was a substance containing within itself the embryo of its 
own perfection. It became pregnated by virtue of its own laws, 
and was controlled, guided and perfected by virtue of its own om- 
nipotent Power! 

“Chrystallization and organic life being the two general devel- 
opments belonging to the Mundus of spheres, there was nothing 
existing as things are now known to exist: for it was one Sphere, 
one Substance, one Germ, one Cause, containing the power to pro- 
duce all the systems that are now swimming in the vacuum of un- 
definable space. It contained the power of progression, but had 
not progressed. 

«Therefore Matter and Power were the only Principles devel- 
oped; aud there were no other spheres of progression. ‘This great 
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Mass of Matter abounded with heat and fire immense, insomuch 
that each seeming particle was in reality not such, but the Whole 
was a mass of liquid lava. The elements then developed were 
Light and Heat. The Power contained in this great Vortex was 
the Great Positive Minp!—and its development was Erernay 
Motion! And so Matter and Motion constituted the original con- 
dition of all things!” 


Gems of thought might be selected from almost every 
page. To any one afflicted with ennui or misanthropy, 
we highly recommend the work. Its novelty would at- 
tract; and the simplicity, purity, and sublime reasonable- 
ness of its philosophy, would tranquilize and elevate. It 
would open a new field for contemplation. Romance re- 
viving, phenix-like, from its ashes, might spread wings 
in a purer atmosphere. Surely the great drama of Nature 
would not be dry and uninteresting. The universe would 
be the stage, God the hero, and the epocha of Nature the 
incidents of the plot. If we would be good, great and 
happy, we must converse with God. We must mingle 
with the Universe. There is no voice like the “ voice of 
Nature”’—no music like the “music of the spheres”—no 
gush of sympathy like the tide of light and life from the 
great central Heart of all things. 

We regret that our limits forbid more copious extracts 
from our author. But as our present object can not be 
accomplished in a better way, we give another : 


“There is to the observer an apparent confusion existing among 
the innumerable visible bodies that inhabit the ocean of space. 
They do not appear in perfect order. They do not assume forms 
and become condensed before the human eye; and there is an ap- 
pearance of irregularity throughout the sidereal heavens. But these 
external appearances are deceptive; for the whole structure of the 
Universe is but a composition of particles, sustaining relative points 
and locations given them by their own natural compositions and 
associations. And all are but parts composing the great Whole, 
the whole being but one particle in comparison to the systems that 
are existing, and to the new ones that are putting forth as new par- 
ticles, in the further extremes of infinite space! And all are exist- 
ing in beauty, order and harmony, and are approximating to perfec- 
tion. There is no interference with each other, no interruption of 
each other’s movements; but all move onward with inconceivable 
rapidity, yet in the most calm and peaceful manner that can be 
imagined. They not only answer the purpose for which they have 
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assumed their present condition, but are almost inte//ectually recip- 
rocating particles and essences with each other, and disseminating 
freely heat, light, and electricity,—which give new and living 
energies to particles and substances with which they come in con- 
tact. 

“And thus, by the ever-controlling influence, and the inconceiva- 
bly active energies of the Positive, Divine Mind, are all these effects 
brought into being. And by immutable and eternal laws originally 
established, it will continue to reproduce and recreate new worlds 
of supreme excellences and exalted states of material perfection, 
until every particle that composes every sun and every system of 
suns and world of worlds, extending infinitely beyond the power 
of human thought, and infinitely beyond all that has been yet pro- 
duced and organized—until these, and all their particles, become 
the very essence of vegetable and animal existence! And the lat- 
ter, with the active energies inherently accompanying it, not only 
will pass to the perfection of spiritual essence, but will work its 
mighty influence upon everything below it, until all things arrive 
at an exalted state of spiritual and celestial perfection! 

“Thus all matter will pass through the multifarious forms and 
stages that are existing, and all will ultimately be resolved into the 
unparticled state, and will ascend to associate with higher and more 
glorious spheres—of spiritual composition. ‘Then the Great Posi- 
tive mind, around whose Centre exists this exhaustless fountain of 
materials, will be Positive to the great Negative formed by the per- 
fection of all things else in being. And then Deity and Spirit will 
be existing only / 

“In association are Positive and Negative. In quality, the last 
of all things, or spiritual principle, will be like the first of all things, 
or the Great Positive Mind: only there can not be an association ; 
for the first is a mighty, inconceivable Whole, the Essence of In- 
telligence ; while the second, or ast of all things, will be a Negative 
in the great Sphere or Vortex of the Divine Mind. The same will 
be most eminently perfect, because it will have arrived at the de- 
gree of refinement which the inherent and immutable laws of pro- 
gression tend ultimately to produce in all things. In knowledge it 
will be negative ; but in affection it will be as pure and inseparable 
as the System of worlds that are swimming in the realms of space. 

“Therefore the spiritual Principle, or the destined Ultimate of 
all things in existence, will be a Negative to the Great Positive 
Mind; and between the two will emanate new wor/ds—an epoch of 
another Becinnine ! 

“Before this sublime and glorious end will be consummated, 
there will be formed an infinite number of suns and worlds, the 
immensity of some of which will pass all power of understanding 
and computation, and their revolutions on their axes will require 
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as many hours as this globe requires minutes. And all the laby- 
rinths and chambers of uncontracted infinitude are to be inhabited 
by corresponding systems of worlds. 

“And after animal and vegetable existence shall have been 
equally disseminated throughout each of these systems, as active 
and unfailing agents to refine, appropriate to themselves, and trans- 
fer to higher existences, all things below their state of being; and 
when all motion shall have become so perfected as to result in Sen- 
sation; and when all elements shall equally and reciprocally attrac: 
and associate with each other; and when all worlds, having beconx 
too rarified to form dense and gross bodies, shall ascend and gravi- 
tate to higher spheres,—when all things shall have arrived at this 
state of exalted perfection, then will be the accomplishment of the 
grand and glorious End contemplated! 

**And here the thoughts, together with time and space, are nearly 
lost and annihilated, from the utter impossibility of an adequate 
conception. And the tendency of the human mind to conceive of 
locality and bounds, and the impossibility of its conceiving of in- 
Jinity, accounts for the obscurity and indefiniteness of these uni- 
versal generalizations. If the mind were like Space, then though 
would have no boundary; and if the mind were like Time, Space 
would have no distance. But the habitation of the mind being 
thus contracted, all thoughts of necessity give a correspondingly 
contracted conception of infinity, or else there is no definite con- 
ception. 

** The thought that all things in existence, all worlds with all their 
diversified compositions, and even of their most dense and gross 
substances, are to become ultimately a part of animal organization; 
are to become a medium of Sensation, and to constitute a casement 
in which will exist the principle of spiritual life,—this thought, in 
its magnitude, is beyond the grasp of all minds except that of the 
Great Actuator! And the accomplishment of the ultimate condition 
of the Positive and Negative that shall then alone occupy the 
realms of infinite space, is equally incomprehensible. 

“And the utter resolving of all things into a higher state of re- 
finement, will make them suitable to enter into the composition of 
new worlds and systems of worlds, that may be born into existence 
by the spontaneous pregnation of the Fountain in which nothing 
exists but what is everlastingly pure and infinite! 

“Thus the vast Univerceelum has been nearly filled with con- 
globations of particles, which have assumed the forms of mighty 
Suns and worlds. It stil] will be perpetuated through eternity, unti! 
not only every particle shall compose some part of these systems, 
but until all shall sustain and control, by their specific influence. 
higher spheres; until each and every particle existing shall occupy 
an important station in the great united System, thrown into exist- 
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ence and controlled by the almighty fiat of internal and eternal 
Power! Such is the grand cosmogony of the creations in univer- 
sal space! 

“It is, therefore, made evident to the mind, that the great INTER- 
NAL, INVISIBLE, is the REAL Reatiry of all producing causes; that 
this is Eternal Truth; and that such is the essential and specific 
nature, quality, und composition of the Eternal Mind ! 

‘And there are constantly emanating from this great Source, ra- 
diations of inexpressible and inconceivable Attributes, the first of 
which is Power and Motion, and the last, and the highest and most 
excellent of all others, is Eternal Truth! And the great fiery 
Ocean of chaotic Matter that has breathed into being the GRAND 
System of universal Exterior or Form, and a Vehicle of Power, 
that radiated from the Internal. It was a Form produced by the 
Invisible, yet real existing Principle—the Infinite Mind. 

“Therefore the Great eternal Interior, and the Great eternal 
Exterior, constituted the only Principle and Form in being. And 
as an atmosphere of eternal elements was gradually and perpetually 
evolved, this constituted the Great Sun—which was a Form of the 
Interior. ‘The Great Sun may be called an atmosphere or Form 
surrounding the Great Positive Mind ; and the elements emanating 
from it again, may be called an atmosphere of that indefinite Mass 
of liquid fire! 

“Thus all things have an interior and a corresponding external 
form. There is likewise an aeriform emanation proceeding from 
every form and substance in universal space. Every atom in ex- 
istence has precisely the same constituents as had the undeveloped 
Wor tp of unparticled matter. One eternal and immutable Law 
pervades all matter in existence. One Law, equalled with Matter, 
produces all things, and gives birth constantly to new worlds by its 
progressive unfoldings. Being therefore immutable, it can not 
react, can not change; nor can there be any retrogression. Pro- 
gression is the main attribute, the specific effect of established and 
immutable laws. Activity in all things, and throughout a// words 
and systems in immensity, is an inevitable result of the same Prin- 
ciple. Adjustment and harmony, refinement and purification, are 
also the necessary effects of Nature’s established laws. And as in 
the beginning there were but two Principles—two real Realities— 
there can not now be any greater number in the universe. Power 
and Matter, Internal and External, Positive and Negative, Cause 
and Effect, were the only coupled existing Principles—the only real 
realities that were, or ever can be, in the Universe. There are, 
however, unnumbered millions of worlds, and suns incalculable 
that produced them, and innumerable kinds of earth and terra-com- 
positions in being.—And there are also numerous mineral forms, 
and many supposed original elements, and various species of plants, 
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animals, and intelligent organizations, disseminated upon the sur- 
faces of these worlds. ‘There are also gases, which, in their ap- 
pearances and qualities, and in the relations which they sustain 1 
each other and to the bodies that are found to contain them, are 
greatly diversified ; and they are extremely dissimilar in their ap. 
parent combinations and compositions. And finally, there appear 
to be in the Universe, an indefinite number of directly opposite and 
antagonistic substances, essences, qualities, and principles. || 
these are but peculiar associations of bodies, atoms, and elements, 
contained in the great Whole; and are but modifications of the in- 
herent quality contained in the undeveloped Sun of the Univer- 
ceelum. 

“And as the Outer must be, and is, an emanation from the Inter- 
nal, or Centre, so that which surrounds, is not an antagonist of— 
is not opposed to—is in perfect harmony with, the internal; ani 
both united, by virtue of their inherent power, and acting harmo- 
niously aud reciprocally, produce Eternal Motion. ‘Therefore 
there are no opposites—no antagonistic principles existing in th 
realms of infinite space. 

‘Therefore the motions of all worlds, and their distances from 
each other, and these all from the Centre, are determined—not an- 
tagonistically, but by reason of the relative internal affinities that 
they sustain to each other. They are not repulsed—not rejected 
from any antipathy, but are harmoniously and reciprocally given 
off, that they may gravitate to some like substance or principle ex- 
isting in some part of the remote regions of space. 

“Thus all things in Nature are incessantly and harmoniously 
seeking their equilibrium. And throughout the vast system of 
planetary formations, there is constantly a universal reciprocation. 
And there will eternally exist the same harmony which now per- 
vades the worlds of undefinable space. And all Matter and Mo- 
tion will finally become what they originally were—will be re- 
solved into one grand and glorious Sun, more refined and perfected, 
more excellent in all its qualities and compositions, that it may 
again bring forth a new System of suns, and an infinite correspond- 
ing creation throughout space! And as there is in all things a 
constant evolving and emanation, development and progression, 
from the Centre, of refined essences which dispose themselves in 
concentric circles, this is a representation of the great Circles that 
surrounded the infinite Sun,—and of the great Circle of develop- 
ment from the beginning of time (or of the great formation) to the 
final arrival of every particle at the Great Centre and Parent from 
which they all emanated! 

‘This may be termed the beginning and end of oNE TIME: for 
this contracted idea is the most extensive one that the mind can 
possibly conceive upon this subject. Yet this is one grand Circle 
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of united and harmonious motion, life, and activity. And the final 
resolution of the present creations in infinite space, will be the con- 
summation of the glorious End contemplated. And then the Great 
Sun, becoming thus more perfected, will breathe forth new and 
more refined elements, and roll into space successively a corres- 
ponding, yet more, far more perfect Univereelum!”’ 


Probably no part of the Revelations will be so interest- 
ing to the general reader as the criticism upon the Sacred 
Scriptures. More than two hundred pages are devoted to 
this subject. The primitive history is traced from a very 
remote period down to the closing up of the Sacred Canon. 
Each book is taken up separately and examined. A variety 
of opinions will be entertained with regard to this analysis. 
The bold independence of the investigator will displease 
some, and alarm others. There are many, however, who 
will admire Mr. Davis? independence, whatever they may 
think of his opinions. He who would attempt an investi- 
gation of truth, must prepare himself, by washing his hands 
from all hereditary opinions and dogmas. The unbiased 
alone are free to “sum up” the great arguments of Na- 
ture. The “pure in heart,” the earnestly sincere, “shall 
see God.” Truth is holy. Natural Truth—which com- 
prehends all Truth—is the Ark of the Covenant where Je- 
hovah rested, and none but the pure may touch it. Is 
there a mockery more solemn than the show of investiga- 
tion, when our opinions are already unalterably fixed ? 
| may receive my creed as an entailed estate ; but, in my 
examination of its evidences, the world will acknowledge 
me to be as disinterested as the attorney who wades through 
a score of dusty volumes to make out a case. 

Of all the sacred writers, Isaiah seems to have made 
the most favorable impression on the Clairvoyant. It is 
believed that few can read the critique upon the venera- 
ble bard of Judea, without instruction and profit. The 
following is his criticism upon the book of Zechariah. 
We give the whole of it, on account of the interesting al- 
lusion to the Messiah :— 


“But Iam impressed to speak of the following book, entitled 
ZECHARICH, with more caution and gentleness, because of the au- 
thor’s very beautiful and truthful vision concerning Him who was 
tocome. It appears that Zechariah was generally beloved because 
of his amiable character and superior judgment. He nevertheless 
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had all his feelings and affections involved in the sufferings of his 
countrymen. He records his prophetical reflections with great 
warmth of feeling, and displays peculiar force in his expressions. 
He appears to have written under the influence of a sanguine spirit, 
characterized by a peculiar positiveness and determination, the 
same being modified by a kind and affectionate disposition. He 
also relates a variety of visions; but these are of a local nature, 
though they are of such a character that they can be applied to 
more than the then-existing circumstances. 

‘About one-third of this book is closely connected with the sub- 
jects dwelt upon in previous ones; and the other two-thirds are de- 
voted to meditation, and to prophetical allusion concerning the birth 
of Jesus, which pure and perfect personage was ultimately to arise 
among the Jewish nation, but whose teachings would be applied 
and fulfilled only in subsequent generations, even near the present 
time. I would refer the reader to the sixth chapter and twelfth 
verse, wherein are recorded some brief thoughts concerning him 
and this era. I would also refer to the ninth chapter, ninth and 
tenth verses, which intimate quite as strongly the ultimate relief of 
the Jews, Gentiles, and all the inhabitants of the earth, from igno- 
rance, mental slavery, and physical disunity. 

‘*‘It would be well for those who have speculated upon the sub- 
ject, to very cautiously read, and reflect upon, the expression here 
made use of, to represent Jesus and his social and spiritual govern- 
ment. He is here called “ Tue Brancn”’—which is indeed one of 
the most perfect and truthful expressions contained in the Primitive 
History. 

‘“‘ Many theologians have conceived, from observing superficially 
other isolated passages in the Bible, that Jesus was a being express- 
ly destined and created for the purpose of redeeming the race from 
a fallen and degenerate condition. Others have supposed that he 
came merely to establish a connexion between the spiritual nature 
of man and the Divine Mind, and thus to serve as a medium through 
which spirits from this rudimental sphere might approach the pres- 
ence of Him who made from internal Essence, the Universe. 
Others have supposed that he was a material organization capable 
of receiving the Divine Mind itself, and that as such he came to 
reconcile and elevate the spiritual nature of man to a degree where- 
by perpetual communion with holiness and righteousness might be 
established. 

“The first opinion is ina measure true. He wasa destined me- 
dium and agent to unfold a higher degree of perfection than had 

been before possessed by man; but, for this purpose, he was crea- 
ted, as all the human family are created, by the workings of the 
laws and elements of Nature. But the supposition that he came 
to redeem the world of mankind from a fallen condition is exceed- 
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ingly contrary, both to the laws of Nature and the teachings of the 
Primitive History, and is derogatory to the unspeakable perfection 
of that Essence which has breathed life and animation throughout 
space. By the word redemption, the mind is instantly led to con- 
ceive of something being lost, or forfeited. 1 am impressed that 
nothing has been forfeited as pertaining to the spiritual nature of 
man, so as in the least degree to require a supernatural restoration 
to a position which man once occupied. If mankind had once been 
socially united by an understanding of the laws which breathe 
unity, harmony, and consequent happiness, then would they, by 
means of that knowledge, have perpetuated that unity through all 
generations down to the present day. But mankind have not pre- 
occupied the position they now sustain: and therefore the race has 
not fallen and degenerated, but was merely misdirected in youth, 
and now only requires gentleness of instruction, and the attainment 
of a pure and useful knowledge, to effect its elevation. Therefore 
the opinion is without foundation, that the race was once pure, per- 
fect, and united, and that it afterward degenerated, because man 
partook a little of the fruit of the tree of Knowledge. Nor is the 
opinion any more true that a being was expressly designed and 
adapted to destroy the deleterious effects of this transgression, and 
to restore mankind to the position they once sustained. 

“The second opinion, namely, that Jesus is a medium through 
which mankind may ultimately receive forgiveness, and be admit- 
ted to higher spheres, is also unprofitable to entertain. We can 
not conceive of any work planned and formed by Divine Love and 
Wisdom, being so incomplete as to lose all connexion with the law 
of progressive development. 

“The third opinion is exceedingly derogatory to the character 
of the Divine Mind, and absolutely charges him with a want of 
foreknowledge and predetermination, when his living energies were 
engaged in creating and organizing the Univerceelum. For the 
supposition that he ever instituted laws (which are the very elements 
of his Will, and which are as unchangeable as his Divine Essence), 
and afterward found himself incompetent to carry them out, and to 
perfect the System he had erected—is a supposition exceedingly 
unrighteous, and altogether opposed to his celestial dignity; and 
therefore it should be discarded and never more promulgated to 
the children of men. 

“But Zechariah has spoken the truth, and calls him a Brancp— 
that is, of the Great Tree, whose Body is composed of the whole 
world of Mankind. He is a Branch of the great Creation, and a 
putting-forth and development of its interior qualities. And what 
the world should be thankful for and delighted in, is, that this 
Branch has produced such delicious fruit. It does not follow that 
this Branch originated and controlled the Great Tree of Human 
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Existence, but it was produced from the qualities contained in the 
germ of the world, which were absorbed by the roots of this Grea: 
Tree, and thus the latter became developed through all the succes- 
sive stages of its growth, until it became prepared to unfold a 
Brancu which would bloom with the immortal fragrance of interior 
purity and exterior gentleness. And this Branch is Jesvs, the cle- 
ments of whose soul breathed peace on earth and good-will to men. 

“This, then, is the Branch alluded to with so much feeling and 
elevation of thought in the book of Zechariah. And this should 
be considered the most truthful and significant expression that can 
be applied to the great moral Reformer.” 


In the conclusion of the second part of his work, the 
Clairvoyant enters upon a description of the higher spheres. 
He makes, as he announces to us, an excursion into the 
“bright unknown.” Let one believe what he will of the 
description, he will not fail to admire it. Its encouraging 
tones soothe and tranquilize. Its music and poetry, soft 
and unaffected as the wolian harp, hush to rest the bitter 
fears of the worn-out and desponding pilgrim. How difli- 
cult had it been for him to believe that “God is love.” 
How often, when he would have imaged to his mind his 
“Heavenly Father,’ the stern visage of the unrelenting 
Avenger presented itself. When he would have returned, 
like the prodigal, to the paternal roof, the chilling thought 
occurred,—‘ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God!” 

Death is a word whose very enunciation excites emo- 
tions of awe in the mind of the hearer. The young, the 
middle aged, and the old, equally feel its influence. The 
circumstances attending the death-bed, the solemnities of 
the funeral, the black hearse and pall, the tolling of bells 
—all these have been more than sufficient to keep alive 
the feeling. Mankind have been ignorant of the condition 
of the soul after the dissolution of the body. The dead 
have passed beyond that “bourne,” from whence it was 
supposed “ no traveler returns.” That which is mysterious 
and dark, inspires awe and fear. It opens a field where 
superstition reigns unchecked by the dictates of reason. 
As Death is the “ mystery of mysteries”—as he is the jani- 
tor of a temple whose door, when we enter, is closed upon 
us forever—it is not strange that his presence has cast over 
all a shadow of gloom and dread. 

The Poughkeepsie Seer unvails the “king of terrors,” 
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and instead of the ghastly features of the skeleton, is seen 
the cherub face of an angel. The pains of death are but 
the throes of a new birth, and the repulsive corpse but the 
rejected chrysalis. Death is but one of the many transi- 
tions made by the spirit in its endless progression. 

The third part of Mr. Davis’ work is the application of 
his principles to society. His criticism upon our present 
social condition may not meet the approbation of all. Its 
seeming severity, tempered, as it is, with kindness and 
general good-will, has its precedents in Christ and the 
Hebrew prophets. A reorganization of society is the 
remedy which he applies to our social ills. It is worthy of 
an attentive perusal. 

I find that my limits will not permit a more extended 
report. My object in writing this will be accomplished, if 
| assist in directing public attention to the work. If it is 
taken as the production of an author, writing in his usual 
state, it is not the less remarkable and worthy of a perusal. 

But about the genuineness of the work, there can be no 
doubt. It was not concocted “in a corner.” If it is a 
farce, it was played openly before the public gaze. The 
book was not dictated in a night. Eighteen months were 
occupied by its delivery. Meanwhile, the public were ad- 
vertised, from time to time, of the progress of the work. 
Scores of responsible persons now living, had access to 
the lecture room, and heard Mr. Davis deliver his lectures. 
For the details, the reader is referred to the introduction to 
the Revelations. The world is challenged by the friends 
of Mr. Davis to show that any one of the important par- 
ticulars there mentioned is untrue. More than this,—the 
peculiar condition in which Mr. Davis was during the de- 
livery of his lectures, is not unique or unknown. Similar 
cases are multiplying throughout the world. From what 
is already known in this city and elsewhere, little is haz- 
arded in saying, that, in a few years, similar works will 
not be uncommon. If human testimony can be relied 
upon, the work is genuine. They who are perfectly satis- 
fied about the genuineness of books written thousands of 
years ago, and yet doubt the genuineness of this, are of 
that by no means peculiar organization, which “strains at 
a gnat and swallows a camel.” 
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Arr. LXII.—THE SKY. 
BY WILLIAM EMERSON. 


Txov glorious sky! along thy dizzy height 
How sparkling planets, emulous to rove, 

Wink at us feeble mortals, when the night 
Invites us out to wonder and to love! 
There solemn grandeur walks serene above, 

And calls each floating world of light his own; 
And there Benevolence, celestial dove, 

Is hovering o’er the waters, where alone 

The Almighty Maker builds His everlasting throne. 


Window of heaven! through which the royal sun 
Smiles on the earth, that in his glance then glows; 
From his fair front what streams of glory run, 
And from his 7 what lightning-fire he throws, 


That kindles life, and into beauty grows! 
How beauteous, then, thine own transparent blue! 
So mild and modest; not the violet shows 
More modesty than thou, where’er thy hue 
Is calm and cloudless bright—and how majestic, too! 


And thou art heaven’s laboratory, where 
The elements are compounded; and the dread 
Voice of the thunder hurries from their lair 
The savage tempests—quickening e’en the dead; 
The battle clouds in black array are spread, 
While roars the trumpet of the storm, and flee 
The arrowy lightnings on from bed to bed 
Of mists contending; like a mighty sea 
The cloud-shot dashes down from heaven’s artillery. 


And see that venerable oak, that bends 
Not to the wintry storm or hurricane! 
How trembles it before a power that rends 
Its massy trunk in splinters! and the rain 
Doth water now its broken limbs in vain; 
And one great family in ruin lies— 
The growth of centuries; the forest plain 
Beholds its pride a carcase, and the prize 
Of one resistless flash, that dazzles while it dies. 
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Thou art the same blue sky, forever, while 
Th’ Almighty holds thee in his nursing hand, 
No tempest leaves thy stately dome a pile 
Of crumbling ruins, or thy sacred band ahs 
Of flashing stars to grim decay’s command. 
The moon rides gaily still her circuit round, 
And nightly watches o’er the sleeping land; ety 
The roving comets visiting thy bound ees” 4 
Dare not disturb the scene, or raise one rebel sound. yee rst 


























And yet thou changest countenance, and now 

I see the gathering clouds can make thee pale; 
Then anger sits upon thy darkening brow, 

And frowns that make the seaman’s heart to quail ; 























Then through thy realm each wild unfettered gale, 4 
Fresh from its prison, pours a freeman’s song: ae 9 
The ships that proudly walked the sea bewail if 
Their shattered limbs—while waves in armies throng, => | 





And march, to music dire, the trembling shores along. 





Yet, even when thy features are severe, 
How bounteous thou,—upon the thirsty earth 
Descends a storm of blessings; far and near 
A million plants are bursting into birth, 
Where yesterday had reigned the sickly dearth: 
The fields smile sweetly, robed in gentle green; ie > @ 
The freshened air is full of song and mirth; crm 9 
And straggling vapors round that mount are seen, ee 
That looked upon the storm with majesty serene. . d 





























Map of the Universe! where man may view 
Those climes he may not travel; which the tread ; es 
Of fancy reaches not. A scattering few 
Parts of a drop on ocean’s boundless bed, 
There flows the milky river that has fed 
Unnumbered systems with its living light;— 
But ah! those trackless highways who has trod? ee 
Those unworn paths, that mock an angel’s sight, ’ 
And guide from world to world the comet’s eagle flight? a 





























Thou art a brilliant canvass, where are spread 
Aurora’s golden tints. Oh, wonder, Art! Y ae 
Upon the gazing clouds are softly shed Six ong 
Such lovely hues, while ruddy heralds start Be oy 
From the sun’s kingly chariot; now they part, ae 
Bearing, from one red centre, each his way he 
Over thine own azure plain; earth’s children start eee 
In ecstacy from sleep, as though the day aed 
Would bring the heavens down to dwell in realms of clay. 
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And there is pictured evening, pensive maid, 
Sitting upon the western clouds in splendor; 
The modest blush upon her cheek has paid 
The warm adieu of Phae2abus—oh, how tender 
Those beams that dazzled noonday !—he must render 
His throne unto the fair, but colder moon; 
Yet e’en her robe of white the sun doth lend her; 
And though he hides himself from earth so soon, 
He sends her cheering rays, and she reflects the boon. 


Thou lookest down from yonder lofty towers 
Upon the earth with all thy million eyes; 
Silent spectators! guardian of the hours! 
Marking each scene, as whilingly it flies; 
Field, forest, ocean, land, before thee lies: 
Hindoo or Greenlander looks up to thee, 
The same blue heaven; untrodden mountains rise 
In vain to reach thy border; how can we 
Search out thy wonders there—Home of Eternity ! 


Arr. LXIII].—HINTS TO REFORMERS. 
BY LEVI. 


Tue incoming of the present century is marked by the 
introduction of a new spirit into christendom—the spirit 
of reform. Not that there had been no previous progres- 
sion of the race; but the advance was not so obvious. It 
was like the gradual and peaceful rise of the ocean, caused 
by the universal upheaving of the strata below. But at 
the beginning of the current century, the era of agitation 
began. At first, the change was not so perceptible. Agi- 
tation moved upon the surface of society, like the faint 
ripple of the wave in the van of the storm. By the care- 
less observer, this omen was little heeded. It was over- 
looked as one of those unaccountable phenomena which 
needed no explanation. The clouds, it was true, hung in 
gloomy darkness upon the horizon. The “ pent-up winds” 
panted like reined coursers for the track. But, as the 
storm had been gathering for ages, the spectator could per- 
ceive no change in the density of the cloud, and of course 
anticipated not the whirlwind. But agitation followed 
agitation, wave impinged wave, until the whole surface 
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of the great deep now writhes under the giant tread of the 
storm. When the agitation will cease, few pretend to 
know—ertainly not until the elements are purified. Then 
we may look for a clear sky and tranquil sea. 

This agitation has not continued thus long without ad- 
ding something to the experience of the age. The friends 
of reform have wrought nobly during the last half century ; 
but it is not to be imagined that they have meanwhile 
made no blunders. But for some difficulties of their own 
creation, it may be that the world would have given them 
a more favorable reception. [ am not, however, one of 
those who feel it to be their bounden duty to censure oth- 
ers for follies that are past, and therefore irrevocable. In- 
deed, it is problematical whether the world has not, after 
all, trudged on as rapidly as was advisable. It is believed 
that Providence, in the main, takes care of herself. Provi- 
dence, brooding as she does upon the moral world as well 
as the physical, does not neglect the general administration 
of her government. But it may not be inexpedient to de- 
termine how far a change of measures is called for by the 
present crisis. If the diseased world has been under a 
course of medical treatment, it is possible that the time 
has come for a change of medicinal measures. A few 
hints, therefore, from one who has not been a careless ob- 
server of the times, may not be unacceptable. And if fre- 
quent recurrence to the past be found to be unavoidable, 
it will not be in the spirit of censure; but it will be be- 
cause experience furnishes us with the scrap-book which 
contains the quantum of knowledge belonging at present 
to mankind. The measures of reformers have been, to a 
great extent, experimental. This could not be avoided. 
But, as the results of these experiments lie in part before 
us, We can see—what we might have anticipated—that 
only a few haye been successful. Some have been par- 
tially so; others have been total failures. 

It would be well to consider, whether the affectation of 
austerity qualifies any man for more efficient labor in the 
field of reform. That gloomy, puritanic mien, it is be- 
lieved, is the mask which hides from public gaze many a 
warm, cheerful, hopeful spirit. But it may be questioned, 
whether it adds anything to its owner’s power to do good. 
It certainly contributes nothing to “ prepare his way” among 
the people. It cannot be denied, that gloominess or aus- 
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terity is an indication of a morbid mind; and, to a sound, 
healthy spirit, is not, to say the least of it, very attractive. 
Why it should be worn, then, is a problem. As I am dis- 
posed to “look upon the bright side of every thing,” | 
shall not censure this very foolish singularity character- 
istic of some reformers, but shall try to account for it. 

In doing so, I am led to consider it as nothing more 
than another instance of that pardonable weakness so 
prevalent in this age—an apish imitation of the ancients. 
Our fathers, no doubt, thought and acted as well as they 
could under the circumstances; but all are not prepared 
to believe that they were infallible. Their estimate of 
goodness has been transmitted to our own times. Not that 
our fathers, any more than their children, made a profes- 
sion of superior goodness, as a general thing; but they 
had their good men, of whom, as they believed, “the world 
was not worthy.” The accredited evidences of superior 
piety were not very dissimilar to those which have obtained 
in our own day. As the world was supposed to be the 
battle-ground between good and evil powers,—where both 
parties had declared “martial law,”—it was not held in 
very high esteem by its inhabitants. At least, this was 
the case with those who called themselves the allies of 
heaven. The earth they consigned to the evil one, whom 
they denominated the “god of this world!” It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that the friends of heaven should ab- 
hor their present abode, dismembered, as it was, through 
the agency of belligerent powers, from Jehovah’s realm. 
This led them to consider an expression of contempt for 
the world as a declaration in favor of heaven. The cheer- 
ful countenance indicated the partizan of Satan. The 
man smiled, and was happy, because the powers of the 
country were friendly to him. As for themselves, they 
were exiles from home; and a cheerfulness, which would 
seem expressive of contentment, would have been deemed 
by them a renunciation of their allegiance to God. Their 
sorrowful and woe-begone countenances said to each other, 
in a language which could not be mistaken —“I am a 
stranger and a pilgrim in a strange land.” The austere, 
iron visage, or the contemptuous, sarcastic smile, reminded 
the beholder that its wearer was standing sentinel on the 
outposts of Israel’s host. It was not uncommon, in those 
days, to see the sudden transformation of a worn-out de- 
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bauchee into a saint. Becoming surfeited with the excess 
of indulgence, the old man, who yesterday drained the cup 
of enjoyment to the dregs, to-day looks austere and morose, 
speaks sarcastically of this life, and thus establishes a repu- 
tation for piety. His moralizings are handed down to 
posterity as the effusions of inspiration. “ Vanity of vani- 
ties, saith the preacher; all is vanity.” The author of the 
sentiment just quoted, furnishes an apt illustration—being 
placed, from his prominent position, at the head of a cer- 
tain class of converts. 

Austerity, moroseness, and contempt for the world, being 
esteemed the outward manifestations of piety, they who 
would excel in virtue, endeavored to surpass in the above- 
mentioned graces. So superlative was the disgust which 
some entertained of the world, that they retired to caves, 
to the forsaken dens of wild beasts, and to desert and soli- 
tary places. When they displayed themselves to their 
countrymen—which was seldom—they were looked upon 
with an awe and reverence little short of adoration. Those 
who were less ambitious of religious notoriety, contented 
themselves by remaining in the cities, and indicated their 
piety by those acts of austerity and unmeaning self-denial, 
so well described by Jesus. 

Thus has it come to pass, that a confession of the “ van- 
ity of the world” is considered one of the first steps to- 
ward a religious life. An austere and rigid demeanor is 
believed to be a necessary concomitant of deep piety. 
That this sentiment, obtaining so generally, should lave 
had some influence upon reformers, is not at all surprising. 
It would be strange, if it had not. Presenting themselves, 
as they did, to the world as promulgators of reform, it was 
not unnatural, that, to meet the anticipation of the public, 
they should have affected an austerity which they did not 
feel, and practiced a self-denial for which they could give 
no sufficient reason. 

This may have been all well enough in its place. This 
severity and moroseness of deportment may have been a 
harmless device, necessary for commanding public respect. 
But it is worth the while to determine whether the period 
has not arrived when such a mask may be dispensed with, 
Without injury to either party. It is admitted that the 
Baptist was, probably, in his day, a more noted person, on 
account of the wild, uncouth appearance which he made. 
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But it is not so clear, that one who might imitate him, 
never so successfully, would be so well received by the 
present generation. 

The principal assignable cause for this change, is the 
progression of the race. Those things which once aston- 
ished or amused mankind, are now laid aside, like the 
gewgaws of childhood. The magic wand of science has 
wrought more wonders than Aaron’srod. It has converted 
this Golgotha of a world into a not uncomfortable abode. 
Life was once a “span”—-it is now discovered to be some 
sixty or seventy years. And as we are compelled to pass 
that time in this world, and as this life, being the initial 
state, is not the least important period of our existence, 
it is now revealed to us, that the Deity has spared no pains 
in rendering our residence here pleasant and agreeable. 
It is strange that mankind should ever have thought other- 
wise. Believing, as they did, that our Father was pre- 
paring mansions in heaven where downy repose awaited 
them, the original cause of those unworthy opinions which 
they entertained with regard to this world—the cradle of 
our childhood—is not so obvious. Irrational would that 
father be, who should labor to prepare ease and luxury 
for the grown-up man, and meanwhile expose him in his 
helpless infancy upon the bare rocks, in reach of the vul- 
ture’s beak and the viper’s fang. Yet such a father was 
the God of the ancients. 

On the whole, the world begins to wear a cheerful, 
May-morning smile. Young is she—like the race—with 
something of a child’s freaks and whims. But she has 
nothing of that sour, morose severity, which some have 
been pleased to attribute to her. The misty gloom which 
covered her during the morn of her existence, is rolling 
away before the sunlight of science. Those frightful ap- 
pearances, which were sources of so much terror to the 
inexperienced inhabitants, are now seen to be either airy 
phantasms, or lawful subjects of the land. Death, who 
stood half unseen upon the horizon of life, and seemed to 
draw, like the maelstroom, each unwary voyager into his 
devouring grasp, has now turned out to be the friendly 
usher-master of paradise. On no pillar or door-post of 
this mundane abode, is any record of its Architect’s dis- 
pleasure legible. 

As a consequence of all this, a brisk cheerfulness is be- 
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coming the order of the day. An occasional sombre, woe- 
begone countenance may be seen passing along with meas- 
ured step—an impressive souvenir of the progress of the 
age. Not afew, however, are beginning to learn that the 
path of duty is not a cypress walk, bedewed by the tears 
of saints or angels. lt may be unpleasant enough to 
force our way through the tangled foot-paths which tradi- 
tion has “blazed out” for the traveler; but the graduated 
highway of natural order, margined as it is by an endless 
variety of prospective beauty, inspires neither gloom nor 
ennui. True piety is not the veiled nun, counting her 
beads amid the damps of a cloister. She is the ruddy, 
country maid, with a voice ringing out the rich musical 
tones of gushing joy and good humor. “Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
Might it not be well for some reformers to note the 
change which is passing over the face of society? Reform 
has been associated with austerity and fanaticism. This 
ought not to be. But may it not be possible that reform- 
ers have contributed something to this mistake? Would 
it be inadvisable to pay a decent regard to manners, dress, 
and personal appearance in general, so as to ensure a wel- 
come reception in society? Is there any law which pro- 
hibits the herald of good news from wearing a cheerful 
air and an agreeable costume? Is it necessary that his se- 
verity or eccentricity of manners should be such as to ex- 


cite ridicule or disgust? We may have all the gravity of 


an owl—and command as much respect. Is it not ques- 
tionable, whether an uncouth appearance is an infallible 
indication of either piety or genius? The plain, solemn 
“grey” is not unfrequently worn by the goose; and the 
long, shaggy beard has been successfully imitated by the 
goat. 

5 


God is not so indifferent about the presentation made of 


himself to the world. The manifestations of himself in 
nature, are attractive in the extreme. The glorious sun, 
the less emulous moon, the emerald earth, and the starry 
vault of heaven, show no marks of boorishness, or negli- 
gence of dress. The rose and the lily bespeak a due 
regard to etiquette and personal appearance. Music, 
dancing, painting, and all the fine arts, are taught in the 
school of nature. It is not so obvious, therefore, wherein 
lies the deep criminality of those who practice them—un- 
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less it be in the fact that they are blasphemously emula- 
ting the skill of the Divine Workman. 

It is not one of the least encouraging “signs of the 
times,” that the grim visage of reform is relaxing into a 
smile—awkward, it may be, but far better than the eternal 
sadness and gloom which has so long repelled the beholder. 
This last, we are bound to believe, was only a mask worn 
for a useful purpose. It is not credible, that reform was 
ever that sour, disagreeable old maid which she has af- 
fected to be. It is only to be regretted that some of her 
votaries have worn the mask so long, that the assumed 
character has absorbed the original which it was designed 
to cover. 

There is another characteristic of some reformers, close- 
ly allied in its nature to the one just discussed. It is a pe- 
culiar rigidity of bearing, amounting to a resolve to have 
everything done in their own way, or not done at all. The 
usual apology offered for it, is made in such expressions as 
these: “No compromise with evil”—‘Do right, if the 
heavens fall.” Not that they apprehend that any disas- 
ter, so terrible as the disappearance of the “shining host,” 
would follow the accomplishment of their own purposes. 
Not that they believe they could stay the course of na- 
ture, if they were inclined to do so. They mean, how- 
ever, that they are firmly persuaded their own is the 
best measure proposed; and if their co-operation is de- 
sired, their wishes, in this regard, must be fully met. Here 
let not the reader suppose any of those, to whom refer- 
ence is made, to be so unwise as to believe their own meas- 
ure the only possible one which could be propounded. On 
the contrary, it is admitted that a score of others may 
equally accomplish the desired end. But, as it is their 
fixed belief, that, for the performance of any action, there 
is but one right way—all others being wrong,—and as 
they wish to avoid every “sin of omission or commission” 
—therefore, their own measure must be acceded to, or their 
proffered co-operation is withdrawn. 

There are those who have imagined that they discovered 
in this extreme scrupulousness, oftentimes, nothing more 
than the mask for a constitutional obstinacy. Such sur- 
mises, however, are gratuitous, and evidently unjust—the 
accused, in the present instance, being “all honorable 
men.” If their position be untenable, let the evidence of 
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the fact be presented, and they will forsake it with the 
same conscientious firmness that prompted them to as- 
sume it. 

Their mistake—if they are mistaken—may be very natu- 
rally accounted for. It is a received opinion, that there is 
a wide difference—an impassable gulf—between the ma- 
terial and spiritual, the physical and moral; so that what 
can ve predicated of the one, can seldom be affirmed of 
the other. This has been believed so generally and so 
long, that few question its truth. The moral is invested 
with a sanctity which, it is supposed, in no wise attaches 
itself to the merely temporal and physical. In the latter, 
men are free to choose among a variety of expedients. If 
a railroad is to be projected across the country, few would 
be so conscientious as to imagine that the act of running 
it any other route but the one agreed upon, would be essen- 
tially wrong and sinful. 

Thus, in the physical universe, there is an acknowledged 
pliability permitting the use of any expediency in which 
no personal injury is involved. In this field, therefore, 
unanimity and co-operative action is not uncommon. 
But the same can, by no means, be said of things which 
are supposed to belong exclusively to the moral world. 
Here the relation between cause and effect is altogether 
lost sight of. Seldom are the accidental and essential cir- 
cumstances carefully separated, and classified properly. 
Nothing of that versatility, belonging to the material uni- 
verse, isrecognized here. The different modes of baptism, 
the various attitudes assumed in divine worship, are sug- 
gested as familiar illustrations. 

It cannot be denied that in the moral world there are 
certain great principles demanding unconditional obedi- 
ence. But these principles exist as the offspring of law 
and order—consequently, in our adherence to them, there 
is the same variety of alternatives that apply to material 
laws. The laws of health may require of me to keep my 
body well clothed during the winter months; but I am not 
yet satisfied that they proscribe the form, fashion, or color 
of my dress. Moral law may demand of me adoration of 
my Creator, and yet be silent about those unessential cir- 
cumstances attending my mode of rendering it. There 
may be no absolute connection between the posture of my 
body, or the words that I use, and that act of the mind 
‘which has been denominated prayer. 
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The sentiment passes current, that sectarism is the Pal- 
ladium of religion. The strife consequent upon the exist- 
ence of opposing churches, is said to exert a wholesome 
stimulus on the contending parties. Not that “they wor- 
ship God for spite;” but that each sect—Argus-eyed— 
guards its neighbors against any accidental dereliction 
from duty. As a corollary of the foregoing, it is stated 
that the increasing number of dissenters is one of the most 
favorable omens of the day. In time past, for want of such 
a stimulus as the aforesaid, which might have “stirred up 
their pure minds by way of remembrance,” the churches 
have often fallen asleep, and become an easy prey to the 
adversary. It is now suggested that no such calamity 
need be apprehended in future. 

Discord may be the mother of piety; but it is not yet 
certain that she is so closely related to strength and etii- 
ciency. Christians may feel all the more pleasant to find. 
upon meeting in heaven, that they diflered about nothing; 
that in fact they were all agreed, their quarrels being on 
a par with the blustering bravadoes of childhood. But. 
however amusing and agreeable their surprise, it may be 
doubted whether it would not have been better for the 
world, if they had labored together peaceably in their mas- 
ter’s vineyard. An occasional discord may heighten the 
effect of music; but experience has not yet taught us that 
it adds anything to the harmony or usefulness of a brother- 
hood. 

Law, after all, is the great peace-maker. To that is made 
the final appeal. Its decisions, when known, silence all 
further disputation. No allusion, however, is here made 
to the conventional laws of society or government—laws 
which appear and vanish with the changing seasons. 
Those alone are meant, which are written on the frontis- 
piece of nature—the record of which is as imperishable as 
the footprints in adamant of a passing God. An acquired 
knowledge of these laws has already removed many points 
of controversy. An unreasonable obstinacy is now seldom 
met with in the fields of science. Philosophers are at 
present generally agreed upon the right “reading of the 
manuscript” of Jehovah—at least, that part of it which 
has been submitted to them for examination. When the 
spiritual laws are made known—and christians become 
philosophers—the days of discord may be considered as 
“numbered.” 





“ITALY—A NEW PHASIS. 


Arr. LXIV.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


THE ITALIAN STATES. 


Ir is evident that our own politics, exciting as they are, do not absorb the whole thought 
of all classes of our people. There are found those, even in our own vexed age and coun- 
try, who lift an inquiring glance upon all movements of mind, though discernible only on 
the far horizon, and disconnected with any selfish or national policy. Abstractly eonsid- 
ered, European politics are even more fraught with interest to the thoughtful mind, stu- 
dious of results, than our own. They are more novel in their character, and promise to 
affect more widely the whole spirit of the age. The conquest of provinces, the extension 
of empire and enlargement of revenues, are matters old as “ original sin”—not at all pe- 
culiar to the history either of Turkish or Christian dominions. England, France, Russia 
and the United States, areenacting an old drama—one of great power, it is true, and likely 
still to “keep possession of the stage.” But Italy is shifting the scene. The world is 
likely to become the stage, and all the men and women players. She has long and thor- 
oughly conned her lesson in silence, and is now preaching it, after the doctrine of a liberal 
faith and of political progress. Long prone under the hireling soldiery of the Austrian 
power, and “ heart-stifled” for want of utterance, Italy now finds her leading advocate in 
a Pius, and associate advocates in a foreign oppressing army. The “ Sovereign Pontiff of 
Christendom,” and a hireling army “‘ more Papist than himself,” the apostles of reform and 
progression! ‘And behold! Saul also is among the prophets.” 

The affairs of Italy are undoubtedly of great political interest. But separated from the 
particular causes which give exultation to England asa looker-on, and foreboding to France 
as an interested spectator, here is an event which involves more than mere national con- 
siderations. And the use of the term “ national” reminds us to say, that this has been 
used to denote rather a lifeless and soulless organization, exterior to the people, and en- 
dued with certain necessary powers, than a vital force fed from a thousand springs of life, 
and possessed of quick and universal sensation. The nation is the people—the whole na- 
tion, the whole people. We are interested, not so much that Ita'y should, after these many 
years, again fall heir toa boastful independence, as that she shall be disenthralled in mind. 
Not so much that she shall again rise amidst the powers in national “ glory,” as that she 
shall attain a larger stature, and an ampler majesty of national manhood Of this Italy 
gives promise. The Pontiff is leading where he only could lead, but where thousands 
gladly dare follow. It is noticeable that he seems not so much to think of the physical 
yoke, and the impoverishing policy under which Italy has pined, as of the freedom and en- 
largement of the Italian mind—accepting her independence as merely tne perquisite of a 
greater concession. 

A short time since, here was a people watched by Argus-eyed vigilance; bayonets bris- 
tled at every avenue—were placed sentinel beside every press. Austria’s guards watched 
church and dwelling, picked their fire-locks at every exhibition of popular interest, inter- 
preted every confused rustle at the theatre as a rising-signal, worthy of imprisonment and 
judicial examination. The Italian people elect their spiritual prince through their cardi- 
nals—he turns out to be liberal, aggressive against wrongs, though they be high and hoary. 
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Austria threatens to make him a Pontiff without temporal power. Pius bids him come 
and take his arms out of his hands. All Italy acknowledges the quandary, and bids Aus. 
tria help herself to her own liking. Such is the present condition of things. If Austria 
advances to make good her threats, forthwith the old struggle between liberty and des. 
potism is renewed, embroiling, it may be, those Powers whose settled policy, liberal or 
arbitrary, may be invaded. We hope most devoutly for a quiet revolution; but if the 
issue is thus made up, despotism must die, though by a protracted and violent death. 


“THE TIDES OF THE OCEAN.” 


Tue problem of the tides, according to La Place, is one of the most difficult in celestia| 
mechanics. The thousand changes in the condition of fluids, facilitated by the mobility o; 
their parts, but the primal forces in play remaining almost unknown to calculation and 
measurement, render the whole subject exceedingly difficult and complicated. The 
ocean is in itself a world—a world of infinite action and motion. Ponderous fluid as it 
is, the most fickle breeze bears sway, and calls out a thousand-fold response. ‘There are, 
notwithstanding, periodic motions on a large scale, that, as matters of observation, are 
easily calculated upon, and which are referable, in greater or less measure, to the laws of 
known forces. It is certain, for instance, that the spheres exert a gravitating influence 
over ocean as well as land, and that certain phenomena of its motion, known as the tides, 
are concurrent invariably with the same condition of the sun and moon. Our corres. 
pondent “ E. J. W.” takes issue on the question, whether their influence is competent to 
the production of the tidal motions. He prefers a circulation theory—that as the air has a 
principle of motion in itself, having no aerial tides by attraction, so the ocean. 

Readers will judge for themselves in this, and the article to succeed—in which the au- 
thor's own theory will be propounded— whether he succeeds in raising insuperable objec. 
tions to the received theory, or in establishing one ofhisown. We bespeak for him, at al! 
events, an attentive reading, as the statistics given are, as far as we can learn, correct, 
and as there yet remain unsolved difficulties in connection with the Newtonian theory. 
Other causes, it is true, may supervene, which, left out of the account, may render the 
usual explanation inadequate to particulars, and yet not make against the common hy- 
pothesis in general. Be this as it may, we are far from an inclination to sneer at any well- 
intentioned effort to elucidate a fact, or subvert a false popular theory. The right to do 
this is willingly resigned to those conservative minds who carry with them no trouble- 
some consciousness, that innumerable “ conclusive and irrefragable”’ explanations have 
been folded up, and put by, as useless screens, that once seemed like to Aladdin’s lamp. 

On page 351, in referring to the fact that the tidal elevation obtains equally at the oppo- 
site sides of the globe, irrespective of the time of spring or neap tide, the author seems to 
lose sight of the usual explanation of this fact--the motion of the solids, and those por 
tions nearest the attracting bodies, in leaving behind the fluid and incoherent mass. 

Query. Does the fact that the motion of tides is not progressive, but undulatory, stand 
opposed to the circulation theory? 


THE EDITOR. 


We are pleased to state that the Editor of this periodical, who has been engaged ‘or 
some months past in assisting in the United States geological survey in the far northwest: 
ern territories, and who, consequently, has rather occasionally lent the assistance of his 
pen, will reach here some time this month, and resume fully his duties. 





